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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE statements made by Lord Kitchener and Mr. Asquith 
in Parliament on Wednesday were just what was 
needed. They provided enough information to let the 
country know where it stands and to prove the need for 
still greater efforts. The truth plus cheerful encouragement 
is always a good mixture, and that was what the speeches 
contained. It bas cured numerous ills in this country before 
and will cure more in the future. We have written fully of 
Lord Kitchener’s speech elsewhere, and need only say here 
that his words seem to us to point either to National Service 
or tosome expedient that will sooner or later lead to com- 
pulsion. 


Experience, let us remember, has shown that a battalion at 
the front requires to be completely renovated almost twice in 
ayear. Any one who bears this in mind, and believes that we 
shall be able in the long run to avoid compulsion, must have a 
sanguine temperament indeed. We are sometimes reproached 
with being unduly sanguine ourselves, but we confess that our 
optimism is quite unequal to a belief that voluntaryism will 
continue to satisfy our needs. We earnestly hope that what- 
ever scheme the Government may have in mind will be 
introduced quickly. Recruiting is admittedly slack, yet we 
are now preparing the men who will take their places at the 
front several months hence. If the Government reconcile 
themselves to a prolonged slack period now, the drafts will fail 
later on. Then there will be a repetition of the shortage of 
munitions, only this time it will be a shortage in human 
material. Fortunately, it is nearly as easy to avert the danger 
as it is to foresee it. 


Mr. Asquith made a long and important statement on the 
finance of the war. In asking for a further Vote of Credit 
for £250,000,000, he gave detailed statistics as to the cost 
of the war. The net expenditure per day from April Ist 
to the beginning of July was at the rate of £2,700,000; 
from July Ist to 17th it wae £3,000,000; from July 17th to 
September llth it was rather over £3,500,000, and the rate 
was still rising. The disbursements from the beginning of 
the financial year April Ist till September 1th were as 
follows : Army and Navy, £371,700,000; repayments to Bank 
of England, £50,000,000; loans to Foreign Governments, 
£30,000,000 ; loans to Dominions, £28,000,000; miscellaneous, 
£20,000,000. The item of loans to Foreign Governments only 
represents sums initially advanced. Our ultimate liability on 
this score is already £250,000,000. 


The increase in expenditure since the House adjourned was 
due to the increase of our advances to our allies, and the 
much larger output of munitions. Mr. Asquith stated, 
however, that the cost of the Navy had shown a slight 
decrease, and it was not expected that in the next six months 
it would exceed that of the first half of the financial year. 
On the assumption that in the future the gross expenditure 
on the war would be £35,000,000 a week, or £5,000,000 per day, 
this Vote of Credit for £250,000,000 would suffice till about 
the third week in November. Mr. Asquith also gave the 
statistics for the munitions output. Twenty national shell 
factories had been established, and eighteen were in course 
of construction. There were also workshops in eighteen 
co-operative areas making lighter kinds of shell, seven hundred 
and fifteen controlled establishments, and eight hundred 
thousand workmen employed. 


Turning to the question of the numbers and wastage of 
our armies, Mr. Asquith said that some three million men, 
first and last, had “offered themselves to the country.” 
But he did not make it clear whether this number included 
those who were under an obligation to serve at the begin- 
ning of the war. As the matter is extremely important, 
we hope the ambiguity will be cleared up. The casualties 
had been 380,000, but happily the rate of recovery from 
wounds is such that the net wastage was considerably 
less. He briefly reviewed the military situation in France, 
Flanders, and the Dardanelles, and noted the failure 
of the German attempt to crush the Russian armies. All 
recent evidence would confirm the view that the war, though 
dominated by splendid acts of personal heroism and reyi- 
mental prowess, was to a large extent a war of mechanism, 
organization, and endurance. In conclusion, he pleaded 
eloquently for a ban on the sinister spectre of domestic 
strife. We must be all ready to give and take and take and 
give. 


Most of the speeches delivered in the ensuing debate, 
with the exception of Mr. Balfour's interesting statement on 
air raids, which we notice elsewhere, dealt with the question 
of compulsory service, the most striking being that of Captain 
Guest, who maintained that we could not possibly raise 
enough men to meet our commitments without resort to com- 
pulsion. Before the adjournment, in reply to a question from 
Mr. Mason, Lord Robert Cecil stated that no peace proposals 
had been made by Germany, and he could not imagine that 
there was any probability of her making any proposals 
which would be entertained even for a moment by the Allies. 


The news from Russia is better than it has been for many 
weeks. The Russian armies have all made good their retreat 
and occupy a defensible line. As for the Germans, they have 
to decide what to do next. If they decide to continue the 
advance, they will find themselves before long involved in vile 
weather; the going will be bad, and they will need continual 
reinforcements to keep the line of their supplies open. If 
they decide to stay where they are, they will have a line of 
more than six hundred miles to defend during the winter. The 
Russians have no distaste for winter operations, and will worry 
their enemy all the time. Already it is proved that the notion 
that large forces could be transferred to the West, while the 
Russians were held by a comparatively weak line well 
entrenched, was only soothing syrup for the German crowd 





To give some details of the improved Russian position. 
The Russians in Galicia have added to their success at 
Tarnopol, which we recorded last week, another south-west of 





Trembovla. Here they took over seven thousand prisoners, 
* besides three guns and thirty-six machine guns. A Petrograd 
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message despatched on Tuesday announced that during the 
fortnight ending September 12th the Russians had taken no 
fewer than forty thousand prisoners in Galicia, and messages 
published on Thursday brought the number up to sixty 
thousand. At the same time, Marshal von Mackensen’s 
advance north-west of Rovno has been checked. There is 
no doubt that the main German effort is being made, how- 
ever, in the north, between Dvinsk and Vilna. MHere the 
Germans are heavily reinforcing their line. They have cut 
the railway between Dvinsk and Vilna, and they have also 
captured Skidel. Yet the Russians even so are able to deliver 
strong counter-blows. The Germans admit that there is a 
Russian offensive on the Vilia, which lies between them 
and Vilna In short, the progress of the Germans is more 
apparent than real, and, as Lord Kitchener says, they have 
probably shot their bolt. 


The Times correspondent in the Balkans in a despatch from 
Sofia dated September 13th states that the relations of 
Roumania with the Central Powers have reached a critical 
stage. According to his information, the German Govern- 
ment in a recent Note have demanded permission for the 
passage of Austro-German troops through Roumanian 
territory, and also the fulfilment of an undertaking on 
the part of Roumania to supply benzine and other requisites 
to the value of £8,000,000. He adds that more than 
two thousand German wagons laden with war material 
are said to be waiting at the Roumanian frontier. Mean- 
while the Bulgarian Ministry of War have called to the 
colours all members of the Macedonian Bulgarian bands, as 
well as all Bulgarians of Macedonian or Thracian origin 
between the ages of twenty and forty, their object being to 
enrol all available elements among the refugees who have not 
hitherto served in the Army. 


The amazing intrigues of Dr. Dumba, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Washington, which we recorded last week, 
have caused President Wilson to take action. He informed 
the Austrian Government that Dr. Dumba was “no longer 
acceptable.” It is said that the Austrian Government will not 
appoint a new Ambassador during the war, but will leave their 
Embassy in the hands of a Chargé d’Affaires. As for the 
relations of the United States and Germany, they have 
reverted to the position before Count Bernstorff gave his 
promise that liners should not be attacked without warning 
and without securing the safety of passengers, provided that 
the liners did not try to escape or offer resistance. The 
German Government, on second thoughts, have announced 
that the ‘Arabic’ brought her fate on herself. The com- 
mander of the German submarine gained the impression that 
the ‘ Arabic’ was about to ram him. He therefore rightly—so 
runs the argument of the German Note—disregarded all his 
instructions. In these circumstances the German Govern- 
ment, while “extremely sorry” for the loss of American lives, 
“cannot recognize the obligation for compensation.” They 
are willing, however, to submit the matter to arbitration, pro- 
vided that the judgment shall not affect the question of the 
permissibility of German submarine warfare. 


Germany has said nothing about the ‘Hesperian,’ except 
unofficially that the vessel was probably sunk by a mine. 
Obviously Count Bernstorff’s assurances, such as they are, 
are quite valueless if it is to be open to submarine commanders 
to say that they were about to be attacked, and were therefore 
free to do as they pleased. Mr. Wilson has naturally 
rejected the German Note, and Germany is receiving a 
period of grace in which to decide whether she will or will not 
disavow the sinking of the‘ Arabic.’ We venture to prophesy 
that Mr. Wilson will not give way. He is tired of German 
sheffling, and wants a plain answer to the question: “ Sub- 
marines or international law?” The situation is as grave as 
at any previous time. 

As was to be expected, the Germans and German-Americans 
are fighting desperately to defeat the loan which the Anglo- 
French Financial Commission are endeavouring to negotiate 
with the American bankers. The Germans rely chiefly on the 
influence of the German element on the directorates of the 
banks, especially the savings-banks, in Chicago and the 
West; and by organizing protests amongst depositors, by 
public meetings, talk of diplomatic intervention, personal 
intimidation of the delegates, and threats of launching 





a German loan of £100,000,000 as a counter. 

doing their best to embarrass the 2 hance — rg 
of all these efforts, there is no reason to suppose = 
satisfactory arrangement will not be reached. The raieater 
of the great American bankers and financiers are said “d 
be convinced that the loan is not only desirable but necessay : 
Telegrams from Washington on Thursday credit Mr. kee 
with the statement that the proposed loan, which was “a 
tially a credit loan to pay for obligations, was viewed by the 
Government as being a private commercial transaction, It 
did not differ from traffic in contraband or other war supplies, 
over which a neutral Government had no obligation to exercise 
control. The inference is that if Germany lodges a protest it 
will be ignored. 

Mr. Lloyd George, with both courage and wisdom, responded 
to the invitation of the Trade Union Congress to speak at 
Bristol on Thursday week. The chief question which he had 
been asked to answer was how the Government were keeping 
their promise to intercept war profits. But after answering 
that question be proceeded to show that the men, on their side, 
had failed to keep their promise to suspend Trade Union 
regulations. He made it perfectly plain that so long as this 
failure continued the position of the country in respect of the 
accumulation of munitions would be critical. It was a bold 
revelation of the truth which for its very gravity should lead 
to a change of practice among skilled workers. 


As for the checking of war profits, Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that the Government had taken control of practically all the 
engineering works in the country, and were appropriating their 
war profits for the benefit of the State. Thus the pledge 
given by the Government at the Treasury Conference with 
the Trade Union representatives had been completely 
redeemed. Turning to the reciprocal conduct of the work. 
men, he said that in “far too many” cases impediments were 
being placed in the way of increased production. He cited 
case after case. Most of them concerned the refusal of 
skilled men to work with or superintend the work of unskilled 
labourers. Yet this wasa war of material—a war of British 
Trade Unionists against German Trade Unionists. Inadequate 
material meant defeat. Eighty thousand more skilled workers 
were wanted and two hundred thousand more unskilled. Only 
fifteen per cent. of the munition factories were working at 
night. If the attitude of Woolwich were persisted in, the 
Government might just as well abandon their programme— 
the programme which was essential to victory. 


The papers of Monday published in advance the preface to 
the collection of Mr. Lloyd George’s war speeches. It isa 
remarkable challenge to the nation, and we cannot help 
regarding its appearance, for reasons which we have given 
elsewhere, as one of the most important events which have 
happened at home during the war. Mr. Lloyd George says 
that if the Allies had appreciated at the beginning, not only 
the resources of their enemy, but also their own enormous 
resources, the Germans would already be “scorched back” 
across their frontiers. As it was, the Germans still bad an 
overwhelming superiority in all the equipment and material 
of war. “Nothing but our best and utmost can pull us 
through! ... Are we now straining every nerve to make up 
for lost time P Are we getting all the men we shall want to 
put into the fighting line next year to enable us even to bold 
our own? ... Whois to take the Russian place in the fight 
whilst those armies are re-equipping P” 


The preface ends with the following words :— 


“If we are not allowed to equip our factories and workshops 
with adequate labour to supply our armies, because we must not 
transgress regulations applicable to normal conditions ; if practices 
are maintained which restrict the output of essential war material; 
if the nation hesitates, when the need is clear, to take the neces- 
sary steps to call forth ite manhood to defend honour and 
existence; if vital decisions are postponed until too late; if we 
neglect to make ready for all probable eventualities ; if, in fact, 
we give for the accusation that we are slouching into 
disaster as if we were Se Soe a of peace 
without an enemy in sight—then I can see'no hope; but if we 
sacrifice 


all we own and all we like for our native land; if our 

————— are characterized by grip, resolution, and a prompt 
iness in every sphere, then victory is assured.” 

We conclude that the words “if the nation hesitates, when 

the need is clear, to take the necessary steps to call forth its 

manhood to defend honour and existence” can only refer to 
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National Service. We see no other meaning in them. On 
Tuesday the Daily Chronicle stated explicitly that Mr. Lloyd 
George had become a supporter of compulsion. When the 
Pall Mall Gazette asked if this were true, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
answer was that he could make no announcement before a 
decision had been reached by the Cabinet. 


The Report of the visit to the front of the first of eight 
parties, each consisting of seven representative workmen and 
one Labour member of the Parliamentary Munitions Com- 
mittee, appeared in Tuesday’s papers. The visit lasted from 
August 27th to 30th, during which the members of the party 
inspected various portions of the front, including the scenes 
of the most incessant fighting of the war. After speaking of 
the mutual regard, respect, and good feeling which exist 
between officers and men, and the care and attention devoted 
to the safety and comfort of the troops both in the trenches 
and behind the front, the Report ‘continues: “It was 
from our conversations with the soldiers in the firing line 
that we learned most about the realities of war, and we 
were impressed by the need of an overwhelming supply of 
munitions.” The signatories conclude with an appeal to the 
workmen at home to work as strenuously and unremittingly 
as their relatives and fellow-workmen are fighting in the 
trenches :— 

“If we work unitedly to the one end, victory is certain and will 
come speedily. If our gallant fellows at the front are to be 
hampered owing to any slackness in the workshop, disaster will 
be the inevitable result.” 


The course of the week has been marked by almost uninter- 
rupted activity on the part of the enemy’s airships and aero- 
planes. Zeppelin raids on the East Coast took place last 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday nights, in all three cases 
without casualties, the only damage reported being that as 
a result of the second raid some telegraph-wires were down 
andsome glass broken. On Monday afternoon a hostile aero- 
plane visited the Kentish coast and dropped some bombs, 
seriously damaging one house and injuring seven people 
before it was chased off by two naval aeroplanes. 


On Monday night the Admiralty announced that Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott had been appointed “to take charge of the 
gunnery defences of London against attack by enemy air- 
craft.” Recent events had given rise to a vary widespread 
feeling that it would be desirable to entrust these duties to 
the control of a highly qualified expert, and in view of 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s record and achievements the 
choice of the Admiralty has been received with general 
satisfaction. The high standard of marksmanship in the 
British Navy owes a very great deal, not only to the methods 
of training which he introduced, but to the inventive capacity 
and ingenuity of contrivance which he displayed as Captain 
of the Gunnery School at Whale Island as well as on active 
service during the Boer War. 


In this connexion we may briefly summarize Mr. Balfour’s 
speech in the Commons on Wednesday on aerial raids. He 
admitted that it was a paradox that the Admiralty should be 
in charge of the defence of London, but it had grown out of 
the unexpected development of aerial warfare. The supply 
of anti-aircraft guns was coming on well, but the strain was 
very great in view of the demand for these weapons for purely 
naval purposes. So far as London was concerned, he had 
every confidence in the organizing capacity, energy, and 
resource of Sir Percy Scott. The analogy between Paris and 
London, on which some critics insisted, was not a fair one. 
Much had been and would be learned from the methods 
adopted in Paris, but the problem of London, which was not 
a great military fortress or under a military government, was 
quite different. 


He would not promise immunity from aerial attack to 
any part of the United Kingdom, but he could guarantee, 
without being unduly optimistic, that everything was 
being done to organize such defences as were possible. 
Though much individual hardship, cruelty, and suffering had 
been caused by the German attacks on undefended places, the 
damage done to the country either as a great economic unit or 
a great fighting force had been insignificant. He did not 
believe that it would shake the nerves of the country or have 
the smallest influence, except to make the flame of righteous 


indignation burn hotter within us, and he looked forward to | Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 





the future with perfect serenity and every hope that the 
efforts of the Admiralty would lead to a great and salutary 
diminution of any danger which might now be anticipated. 


On Tuesday Mr. Tennant gave the total British casualties 
for the first year of the war, down to August 21st, 1915 :— 





Officers. Other Ranks, Total 

Killed or died of wounds 4,965 70,992 75,957 
Wounded eve eco 9,973 ... 241,086 ... 251,059 
Missing one eco 1,501 53,466 ... 64,967 
Totals - 16,439 ... 365,544 ... 381,983 


Mr. Tennant prefaced his statement by saying, in replying to 
Mr. Hogge, that there were still objections to making 
periodical announcements of the aggregate casualties, and 
that Lord Kitchener considered it desirable that discretion 
should be reserved to the Government as to when such state- 
ments should be made. In a further statement on Thursday 
afternoon Mr. Tennant gave the figures, included in those 
above, of the casualties in the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force up to August 21st. These amounted to 87,630, of whom 
1,130 officers and 16,378 of other ranks were killed or died of 
wounds ; 2,371 officers and 59,257 of other ranks were wounded; 
and 373 officers and 8,021 other ranks were missing. 

The papers have been full of disquieting rumours of unrest 
among railway employees. It is understood that the men 
consider the war bonus as inadequate, and demand in addition 
an all-round advance in wages; but their representatives, who 
have been discussing the question during the week at Unity 
House, have not yet made an official statement, and the 
speeches of their leaders have so far counselled moderation. 
The recent concessions to the miners make it difficult to 
refuse a similar boon to a class of workers who deserve it a 
great deal more. The cases are not on all fours, for the 
railwaymen can point to a remarkably fine record of efficiency 
and patriotism during the last twelve months. They have 
done their best, and cannot be charged with slackness or any 
“ca’ canny” methods. 


A forecast of the interim Report of the Committee 
on Public Expenditure appears in Wednesday's papers. 
According to the Parliamentary representative of the Daily 
News, the principal recommendation relates to the Post Office 
telegraphic service, which is now run at a serious loss, and 
will probably lead to the restoration of shilling telegrams. 
It is also believed that the Committee recommend that the 
present low Press rates, by which the Post Office lose £200,000 
a year, should be increased. The Daily Chronicle, on the other 
hand, confines itself to the statement that the Committee have 
decided to recommend the stoppage of salaries of Members of 
Parliament during the war. We hope that both forecasts are 
correct; in that of the Daily News we take a peculiar interest, 
since the recommendations relating to the telegraphic service 
and the Press rates were made in an article on “The Financial 
Emergency” which appeared in the Spectator for June 5th. 


The Volunteer Training Corps are being brought finally 
and splendidly out of the doldrums. We recorded last week 
the acceptance by the War Office of the principle that 
Volunteer battalions should serve for a month ata time in 
France. Last Sunday at Malmesbury Colonel Steward, who 
had been sent by the War Office to inspect the Volunteer 
Training Corps there, said that the War Office proposed to 
employ Volunteers to guard waterworks, railways, and certain 
prisoners so as to release men of the Regular Army for more 
important services. The Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps has also received from Lord Kitchener bis 
compliments upon the work it has accomplished. “I would 
specially,” he says, “refer to the assistance given by the 
corps ia recruiting for the Army generally.” The bad old 
days of disappointment are indeed passing away. It will be 
remembered that one of the chief objections originally raised 
by the War Office to the Volunteer corps was that they would 
impede recruiting. That was the criticism a!so hurled from 
many quarters at the Spectator in the first days of the war 
when it preposed the raising of Home Guards or Volunteer 
Training Corps composed of men who were either over the 
military age or were not available for ordinary military service 
for some adequate and proved cause. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S CHALLENGE. 


[ we are not greatly mistaken in our judgment, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s publication of a preface to his war 
speeches is one of the most important events which 
have happened at home during the war. The preface is 
a challenge to the imagination and to the conscience. 
It tells the workmen, first and foremost, that it is theirs 
to win or to lose the war, and that probably the decisive 
effects of their resolve, one way or the other, will be 
seen within the next three months. If the preface is 
very grave, it is also intensely stimulating. But it is more 
than achallenge. It isa declaration of faith. If words 
mean what they seem to mean, Mr. Lloyd George announces 
in this preface his belief that the war cannot be won without 
compulsion. He isa convert to National Service, not neces- 
sarily for the whole future, but at least for the duration of 
the war. In making this implicit declaration it is possible 
that be has his eye less on the effects of National Service 
on recruiting than on industrial organization ; but, reading 
between the lines, we have no doubt whatever that he has 
eome to the conclusion that without compulsion the nation 
will never put forth its full effort. And without that full 
effort there will be disaster. That is his prediction. The 
challenging character of the preface is particularly shown 
in the moment of its publication. It was published in 
advance of the collection of war speeches, and was no 
doubt designed to have its influence on Parliament—just 
about to meet again. Mr. Lloyd George thus threw his 
startling facts and his conclusions to Parliament for 
them to found their discussions on. 

Rowing men know the value in a race of ten specially 
hard strokes. Their effect may be more moral than 
physical. Possibly the crew supposed that they were 
rowing as strongly as they could already, but the rally 
of the ten hard strokes sets a new standard of liveliness 
or recalls a former one. It kills slovenliness. It dissipates a 
tendency to sluggishness which may have been present, 
although perfectly unconscious of itself. Thenceforward 
—if the crew are not so incompetent, of course, as to go 
to pieces owing to the strain and excitement of the special 
effort, and here any analogy between a bad crew and 
British working men may be entirely disavowed—things 
go much better. The crew have re-formed themselves. 
Mr. Lloyd George has played the part of the coach or the 
coxswain who calls for the ten strokes. He chose his 
moment well—just when the rally would tell most. In 
taking the responsibility of writing this preface he has, 
moreover, exercised one of the too rare feats of personal 
leadership. That there will be a great response—perhaps 
even a reshaping of the whole direction of the war from 
an industrial point of view—we can scarcely doubt. To 
think otherwise would be to credit the working man, who 
is a patriot, even though he may be unimaginative, with 
the intention of preferring gg conventions to the 
triumph of the whole cause which he has expressly 
approved in his public resolutions. Thanks to Mr. Lloyd 
George, he now has the facts before him, and is able 
to make his choice. 

A statement of facts was much needed. The truth is 
that the Government, in their desire to mystify the enemy 
by keeping every sort of information from him, have in a 
few respects tilted the scale too far and withheld informa- 
tion from people at home, who would have worked much 
better if they had been in possession of it. We imagine 
that the curious economic bacillus operating in the mind 
of the working man has been allowed to remain there so 
long, encouraged to flourish by flattering and complaisant 
legislation, that the sufferer is almost unaware that he is 
suffering from any disease at all. It seems perfectly 
natural to him to do a good deal less than his best, and to 
make the accomplishment of it square with the appointed 
hours of work. An observer from another world might 
hold up his hands in astonishment at the spectacle of men 
restraining the pride of achievement ele ale zest in 


a man’s work, after all) in order that the production of 
the best workman may equal the production of the worst. 
He would ask whether men were really so inefficient in 
arranging their affairs that, even on the supposition that a 
uniform standard of production was necessary for the 





ly 

protection of Labour, it would not have been Possible, f 
instance, to invent a system under which men who wale 
or could work faster could leave their work when they had 
completed their modicum and listen in the open Ae - 
birds singing or walk among growing woods or cultivated 
flowers. But such questions are rather for peace time 
There will be plenty of opportunity for discussing the 

economics of Trade Unione in the future, as b pled 
of the Government it is to be restored with all its wal. 
shop customs at the end of the war without prejudice hen 
anything that may happen in the meantime. We look at 
the question now purely from the point of view of 
winning the war. It is a great thing, as we have said 
for the country to learn some facts which it did not know 
before. We know now—from Mr. Lloyd George’s re. 
markable speech at Bristol—that the hampering of the 
work of producing munitions is still far too common owing 
to persistence in the principle of “ ca’ canny” and in the 
refusal of skilled workmen to work with unskilled; we 
know that eighty thousand more skilled workmen and two 
hundred thousand unskilled are immediately needed; ang 
we know (most startling fact of all) that only fifteen per 
cent. of the machinery which turns out ammunition, guns, 
and rifles is working night-shifts. In some places the 
output could be increased by thirty per cent., in others by 
two hundred per cent. Similar facts to these seemed 
terrible when they were first stated a few monthsago. Are 
they less terrible now? Have we grown familiar with 
industrial failure? Surely they are much more terrible 
when we reflect that in the intervening time such defects 
should all have been removed. Nevertheless, there is 
nothing like knowing the facts for a cool and hard-headed 
ple. They are a challenge in themselves. Will the 
ritish Trade Unionist fail where the German Trade 
Unionist has not failed ? We believe he will not. It is 
a commonplace of experience that when a man who is 
making an effort is given a particular standard to reach, 
or to exceed, he can do it if he is stimulated by the know. 
ledge that somebody else has done it, or almost done it. 
In all kinds of athletics this is specially familiar. The 
“record” in sports is frequently beaten, not because men 
are stronger than the generation before, but because they 
have in the previous “record” a particular aim on 
which all their nerves and their judgment are bent 
—the aim of going just one better. For intelligible 
psychological reasons, to go just one better is a much easier 
task than to reach the limit of human performance with- 
out the stimulus of contest, and, as it were, in the void. 
The munition workers now have a “record” to beat. 
The Trade Unions could undoubtedly whip up of their 
own accord the extra skilled men required by Mr. Lloyd 
George, and they could without delay consent to a com- 
plete sweeping away of all the customs which prevent 
unskilled workmen from working with skilled men. They 
would then be in a position to go one better than the 
German Trade Unionists, who have performed an un- 
paralleled industrial feat in supplying both fronts with the 
vast amount of ammunition that has been expended. Is 

not the British football spirit equal to this ? 

We should wrongly state the point of view of the 
munition workers, however, if, besides the customs of the 
workshops, we did not mention the intense suspiciousness 
which has been excited by the men’s belief that large war 
profits are being morn | by the employers. It was of 
course to answer this very doubt that Mr. Lloyd 
George went to Bristol. But his answer referred to 
the workshops controlled by the Government, and the men 
do not forget that many establishments which produce 
munitions are not controlled, or are only partly controlled. 
We do not pretend to know the facts in this matter, 
but if there is any reasonable misgiving in the mens 
minds as to undue profits going to individuals instead 
of to the State it can surely be removed. This is no 
time to stand on punctilios. Suspicion is a bad enemy 
of hard work, because it distracts the mind and debilitates 
purpose. We do not say this by way of excuse. The 
thought of the men in the trenches whose lives, to save or 
to lose, are at the mercy of the makers of munitions ought 
to have absolutely obliterated every motive of jealousy, 
every prejudice, and every hampering tradition. At the 
same time, it should be possible to tell the victims of 
suspicion exactly what is being done under the Muni- 
tions Act, or by schemes of taxation, to limit individual 
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ts in controlled, partly controlled, or uncontrolled 
workshops. If this course were taken, and defects 
were seen to be in a fair way towards remedy, the 
country, which has more or less made up its mind 
already, would know without reservation what to think of 
skilled workers who still refused to leaven the lump of 
unskilled workers, or intimidated those who were doing 
their best to produce shells rapidly. There would be no 
mercy for such men in the judgment of their countrymen. 

Although Mr. Lloyd George is mag converted 
to compulsion, we imagine it is quite likely that the 
Government will try to squeeze something more out 
of voluntaryism before confessing that the time for 
ecmpulsion has arrived. If this be so, we can only hope 
that they will make the most of voluntaryism so long as it 
jasts. It may seem paradoxical for us, as believers in 
National Service, to advocate means of giving voluntaryism 
a longer life, but we have now no principles of such weight 
that they can compare with the overwhelming principle of 
getting as many men as possible daily and ending the war 
at the first possible moment. We hope, therefore, that the 
Government will immediately allow us to see practical 
results from their consideration of the best way of using 
the National Register. We maintain, as we have often 
said, that the first thing to do is expressly to exempt from 
military service all those who are more useful as workers 
than as soldiers, and to give them some distinguishing 
mark or badge. The idea should be not so much to convey 
the notion that these men are excused from a duty as 
to invest them. with the kudos of being chosen war- 
workers. The reservoir of chosen industrial workers 
should be large enough to meet all prospective expan- 
sions of the undertakings of the Minister of Muni- 
tions. When all these exemptions had been made, 
a remnant of, say, four million men—we take a number 
quite arbitrarily—wouid be available for military service. 
The Government would say how many of these they 
required as soldiers, and they would fix a number as the 
proper and just contribution of each autonomous area in 
the country—each city, county borough, and county. This 
is the system of the quota, which we have long advocated. 
The quota would be calculated, of course, to be perfectly 
fair, on the number of non-exempted men of military age 
in each area, not upon the whole population of that area. 
The prescribed number of men would be asked to come 
forward voluntarily. If they refused to respond, then the 
need for compulsion would be proved in that area, and 
could be applied as under the old Ballot Act. The quota 
system supplements and fortifies voluntaryism, and gives 
it, as it were, its last chance. We venture to say that if 
this plan were tried not a voice could still honestly be 
raised against compulsion, because compulsion would be 
applied only when voluntaryism had failed on its own 
confession. 


LORD KITCHENER’S SPEECH. 

ORD KITCHENER in his speech in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday rendered the country a service 

for which we too often look in vain to politicians, and even 
to men who have the reputation of being statesmen. He 
took a cheerful view of the military situation without for 
& moment giving any one an excuse for saying that still 
greater efforts need not be made. His speech alike avoided 
the spirit of saying that we are the noblest fellows on 
earth and that all is well, and the spirit of saying that 
everything we do is wrong, and that the most backward 
and coutemptible people in the world could do better 
than the British people have done. It is strange 
how often men accustomed to convey facts and 
opinions to their audiences fail to do just what Lord 
Kitchener did in unadorned and soldier-like language—to 
combine a recognition of the great amount which has been 
achieved with an unequivocal warning that much yet 
remains to be done, and to strike through the whole 
statement (the good and the bad together) a note that 
invigorates rather than depresses. As an example of what 
we mean, we may refer to Lord Kitchener's remark that 
the creation of our new Armies by voluntary enlistment 
had been “little short of marvellous,” followed by the 
subsequent declaration that recruiting had recently fallen 
off, and that the problem of maintaining the numbers 
would soon have to receive a fresh solution. Here we listen 
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business is to get the men he requires, and if one way fails 
he will try another. How refreshingly different this is 
from the methods of many politicians and journalists, who 
start with a violent preconception, and kick and generally 
maltreat the facts before them into some semblance of 
proving their thesis! Lord Kitchener means that the 
Armies shall have the necessary men. It is a matter of 
indifference to him whether this or that principle, or this 
or that political group, scores. That is the only right 
frame of mind for conducting the war. We ought to have 
no principles now (moral principles apart) except the 
principle of winning decisively and as quickly as 
possible by any means that will serve. And in 
another respect Lord Kitchener—and, we would add, 
Mr. Asquith—read a lesson indirectly to the country. 
It was clear from the speeches of both that the 
Government are absolutely devoid of any feeling that they 
are being hustled or having their position threatened by 
the advocacy in the country of National Service. Their 
survey was perfectly calm, as of men who are content to 
decide the question on its merits. In fine, we should say 
of Lord Kitchener's speech that it had the great virtue of 
asking the country, in effect, exactly the right question. 
This question was not: “ Have we done wonders?” but 
“Are we doing the utmost of which we are capable?” 
Of course we have done wonders. To raise our small 
Expeditionary Force and Territorial Force to a figure 
approaching three millions by voluntary enlistment in a 
year is wonderful. Yet the fact is wholly irrelevant. The 
only question worth asking is: Can we do still more? 
For, as Mr. Lloyd George has said, we cannot win without 
putting forth our utmost strength. The larger the Army 
abroad becomes, the greater will be the effort required to 
keep up its numbers. 

Lord Kitchener’s facts were extremely interesting. We 
know now not only that eleven divisions of the new armies 
have joined Sir John French, but that he has formed a 
very high opinion of them. In particular, we note Sir John 
French's praise of the new artillery. This is most grati- 
fying, for professional misgiving concerned itself largely 
with the artillery—an arm extraordinarily difficult to 
bring to efficiency in a short time. Lord Kitchener 
then spoke of the French trenches as being “almost 
impregnable fortifications.” No dowbt the British trenches 
deserve the same description, and when we remember 
how the Prussian Guard was thrust back by our thin line 
which bordered the Menin road months ago, we may feel 
sure that our improved trenches and enormously increased 
numbers will prove — to any grand attack the Germans 
may propose to launchagainst us. It is probably too much, 
however, to hope that the Germans will do us the service of 
spending their strength in any prolonged attack. Turning 
to the campaign in Russia, Lord Kitchener amply con- 
firmed the view we have ventured to take, that so long as 
the Germans fail to cut off the Russian armies they are 
dissipating their strength, and that their victories may 
turn out to be defeats in disguise. In Lord Kitchener's 
opinion, the German advance has been simply due to 
superiority in numbers, guns, and munitions. Man for 
man, he considers the Russian soldier to be far better than 
the German. “The Germans,” he said, “appear almost 
to have shot their bolt. ... Am average advance of five 
miles a day has now diminished to less than one mile 
a day... . The Russian Army is still a powerful and 
undefeated unit.” Lord Kitchener also gave his sanction 
to the opinion that the Italians have done extremely well. 
The achievements of the Italian artillery have been “ truly 
remarkable.” In mountainous country the Italians have 
of course been fighting on a narrow and difficult front. 
We shall see the results when they emerge upon easier 
country and spread out into a more imposing line. Deal- 
ing with the operations in Gallipoli, Lord Kitchener said 
that the advance from Suvla Bay was not developed 
quickly enough, and that consequently the Australians and 
New Zealanders, who had captured the heights of Sari 
Bair and Chunuk Bair, failed to receive the reinforcements 
intended for them, and were forced to fall back. Never- 
theless, the Australians and New Zealanders, together with 
the Suvla Bay force, now form a connected front of more 
than twelve miles. The most satisfactory information is 
that “a process of demoralization” has set in among the 
Turks—a remark which no soldier, and least of all Lord 
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is traditionally nothing more unwise than to disparage on 
insufficient evidence an enemy who is not yet beaten. 
Finally, Lord Kitchener referred to the colossal task of 
maintaining the numbers of the Armies abroad. “The 
provision to keep up their strength during 1916 has caused 
us anxious thought. ... The problem is engaging our 
close attention, and will, I hope, very soon receive a practical 
solution. . . . I do not for _ instant doubt that — 
ever sacrifices may prove to be necessary will be cheerfully 
undertaken by our people.” We need say no more now 
than to record our confident belief that if the “ practical 
solution” should be compulsion, or steps that will infallibly 
lead to compulsion, the bitterness and the defiant threats 
of the so-called “ anti-conscriptionists” will melt away like 
the snows of yester-year. The alternative to feeding the 
Army with the necessary drafts is the risk of defeat. No 
rational person will accept the responsibility of that risk. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


ARLY next week Mr. McKenna will lay before the 
House of Commons the first of his War Budgets ; 
there is little hope that it will be the last. That it must 
be framed on a colossal scale the public by this time is 
thoroughly well aware. According to Mr. Asquith’s state- 
ment, we are now spending at least £3,500,000 a day, and 
the receipts from revenue may be estimated at barely 
three-quarters of a million. The balance of £2,750,000 
a day, which is steadily rising, is at present met entirely 
by means of borrowing. All parties in the State are 
that this is unsatisfactory. It has been the tradition 
of British Governments always to meet a substantial 
portion of the cost of war out of current revenue. In the 
case of the Crimean War the proportion rose as high as 
half. In the South African War we did less well, but the 
roportion met out of revenue was still substantial. Even 
in the present war this obligation has not been entirely 
neglected. In his Budget for November last Mr. Lloyd 
George made provision for meeting an anticipated falling 
off of revenue in the year then current, and for meeting 
all the interest charges arising out of the loan then issued. 
As events turned out, there was no falling off in revenue, 
so that in the year 1914-15 there was a contribution of, 
roughly, £24,000,000 out of revenue to a war expenditure 
of £357,000,000, or, in round figures, seven per cent. In 
the current year it was estimated on May 4th last that the 
revenue would yield £270,000,000, and that the ordinary 
expenditure—taking the Army and Navy at 
—would be £235,000,000, leaving £35,000,000 asa 
contribution out of revenue to the direct cost of the war. 
That direct cost in the current year was estimated at 
£978,000,000. It is now quite certain that this figure 
will be exceeded. Even on the estimate of May 4th, the 
contribution out of revenue to the war expenditure of the 
present year is only three and a half per cent. of the total. 
That is altogether inadequate, and the first duty of Mr. 
McKenna is to raise a sufficient revenue to make a sub- 
stantial contribution in the current year to the direct cost 
of the war. In discharging this duty he will at the same 
time discharge another duty which is equally imperative— 
namely, the making of present provision to meet the 
future charges entailed upon the revenue by the cost of 
the war. What those future charges will be cannot, of 
course, be predicted with any approach to accuracy, but, 
unless the war ends much sooner than any of us dare to 
hope, the total borrowings of the cofintry on account of the 
war will not fall far short of £2,000,000,000. The last War 
Loan was issued at 4} per cent., and various concessions 
with regard to time of payment were given to add to its 
attractiveness. It is impossible to hope that the next War 
Loan can be issued at less than 5 per cent., and that 
increase of the rate of interest automatically entails an 
increase of interest upon both the War Loans already 
issued, and upon all Consols that have been converted into 
War Loan. Consequently we must calculate on something 
like £100,000,000 a year for interest upon War Debt when 
the war is over. The Sinking Fund upon the new Debt 
cannot honourably be put at less than 1 per cent., which 
makes another £20,000,000. What further charges will 
have to be met in the way of pensions to wounded soldiers 
and to the dependants of those who have fallen cannot be 
calculated, but certainly it would not be safe to estimate 
for a less amount than £20,000,000 a year for several years 
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tocome. Therefore after the war the Chancello 
Exchequer, whoever he may then be, — to of the 
annual charge of something like £140,000,000a 
addition to our present scale of peace expepin, 
: . Xpenditure, 
Towards meeting that he will have available, if the y; 
of the revenue is still kept up, the above-men yield 
£35,000,000, which is the present contribution — 
capital cost of the war, leaving him with a deficien the 
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Therefore, if Mr. McKenna and his colleagues | 
Cabinet have the courage to face at once their re 
financial responsibilities, taxation ought to be im 
next week which would suffice in a full financial yest 
raise at least £105,000,000. We lay stress on tha Words 
“‘at least,” because the probability is that after the war 
@ period of industrial depression will ensue, and the 
revenue will be less elastic than it is at present. 
quently a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer would aim 
at raising considerably more than the sum j in 
order to allow for the probability of harder times when 
the war is over. Moreover, the higher he fixes his revenug 
now the less is he compelled to borrow, and to that extent 
the future burden on the taxpayer will be diminished. 

Unfortunately nearly half of the present financial year 
has already gone by, so that we cannot in the current year 
hope to make all the contribution to direct war expendi- 
ture which ought to have been made. The Government 
were indeed guilty of a very serious financial blunder jp 
postponing their War Budget so long. No doubt many of 
the features of the Budget which Mr. McKenna yil! 
expound on Monday or Tuesday next will require careful 
elaboration, but there are certain features which needed 
no consideration of any kind beyond the definite decision 
of the Cabinet. It is universally anticipated that various 
Customs Duties, including probably those on tea, 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, spirits, &c., will be heavily 
increased next week, and already, as a precautionary 
measure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has prohibited 
anticipatory clearances of such goods. ‘There is absolutely 
no reason why these extra duties should not have been 
imposed in May or June last. Had this been done, a very 
large amount of revenue could have been secured at a 
time when the country was perfectly willing to pay it, and 
a good many importing houses which have since been specu- 
lating on the Budget would have been deprived of oppor- 
tunities of profit-making out of national needs. Sooner or 
later the revenue which has thus been sacrificed will have 
to be obtained by increased taxation. Whether Mr. 
McKenna will aim at securing in his present Budget all 
the revenue that is needed to meet the situation is some- 
what doubtful. At no point in its eareer has the present 
Cabinet shown an excess of initiative or courage, and, 
judging by the past record, we shall probably be safe in 
assuming that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will con- 
tent himself with obtaining perhaps half—or perhaps 
three-quarters—of the money he ought to raise, leaving the 
rest of his task to be discharged in a succession of future 
Budgets. 

In addition to the revenue to be raised by Customs Duties, 
it may be regarded as certain that there will be a heavy 
Excise Duty on home-made spirits. The increase in the 
Beer Duty, which Mr. Lloyd George imposed last 
November, led at once to an increased consumption of 
spirits, and it is quite certain that, merely as a financial 
measure, spirits can bear a higher scale of taxation. 
Beyond these great staples of revenue, it is improbable that 
much can be obtained either by Customs or by Excise 
Duties. The idea that any large revenue can be raised 
from taxing imports, apart from such staples as tea, sugar, 
wine, spirits, and tobacco, is a delusion bred largely of 
ignorance of the facts and figures of our oversea commerce 
and of our internal industrial system. Needless to say, 20 
fiscal theories ought to stand in the way of such taxes if 
they can be made lucrative. The point is that there are 
very few imported commodities, apart from those men- 
tioned, which can be made to yield any appreciable revenue. 
If any can be found, by all means let them be taxed. 

Another possible source of revenue is the Post Office. 
Canada has imposed an extra war stamp on all letters, 
which is said to be yielding a very appreciable revenue, 
with the general approval of the public. This example is 
well worth imitating, and would certainly be enormously 
lucrative, At the same time, it is most desirable that ap 
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a 
effort should be made to raise telegraph and parcel-post 
rates so as to convert these Departments, which at present 
involve very heavy losses to the State, into profitable 
undertakings, if that be possible. 

When Mr. McKenna has obtained all that he can get 
out of the above specified sources of revenue, he will have 
to fall back upon that main bulwark of the Exchequer, the 
Income Tax. There has been much talk of an Income 
Tax of 5s. in the pound, but that is a figure which 
certainly ought, if possible, to be avoided. No doubt the 
very rich could, without difficulty, spare a quarter of their 
incomes for war purposes; but a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must think not only of the handful of very 
rich men in the country, but of the hundreds of thousands 
of the moderately well-to-do. Very few of these latter 
could possibly spare at once a quarter of their incomes. 
Yet it is out of their pockets that the bulk of the Income 
Tax revenue has to be provided. That they can pay more 
than they are paying at present, and that most of them 
will gladly do so, may be assumed without question. 

But if the Income Tax of the professional and business 
classes is to be raised, as it must be, they are entitled 
to demand that the rest of the community shall also 
contribute to this great tax. At present the large 
majority of householders and electors pay no direct 
taxation of any kind. They know nothing of the Income 
Tax collector’s demand-note, and they never receive a call 
from the rate collector. This system is not only fiscally 
but politically unsound, and a Cabinet which includes 
both parties in the State ought to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to remedy one of the worst features 
of our Constitution. The simplest method of dealing with 
the problem is to require employers to collect the Income 
Tax on wage-earners at the source, exactly in the same 
way that bankers collect at the source the Income Tax on 
dividend-owners. The experience of the Insurance Act 
shows that this can be done with certainty and without 
great expense. Nothing stands in the way but the fear of 
politicians that the measure might be unpopular. Yet it 
is worth while noting that even at the Trade Union 
Congress, though a resolution was passed condemning the 
idea of a tax on wages, that condemnation was made con- 
tingent upon the scale of taxation on articles of popular 
consumption like tea and sugar. In other words, the 
spokesmen of the wage-earning classes do realize that an 
Income Tax on wages is a reasonable alternative to high 
duties on articles of consumption. Since it is clear that 
we must at the present time have higher taxes on articles 
of popular consumption for the sake of revenue, it is not 
desirable that the Income Tax on wages should be fixed 
ata high figure, but it is desirable that some beginning 
should at once be made with such a tax. 





PORTUGUESE CONTRACT LABOUR. 


7". papers recently laid before Parliament on the 
_ subject of contract labour in Portuguese West 
Africa present a very marked contrast to those which 
were published two years ago. In 1913, not merely was 
the apparent inaction of the Portuguese authorities 
criticized with some severity both in Parliament and in 
the Press, but the attitude taken up by the British 
Government provoked a good deal of unfavourable com- 
ment. It was thought that official action had been too 
rigidly official, that the Foreign Office and its subordinates 
had shown some excess of zeal in apologizing for the short- 
comings of the Portuguese, that the fact that practical 
serfdom could perfectly well coexist with legal freedom 
was insufficiently recognized, and that a somewhat un- 
seemly and mischievous tension had been injudiciously 
allowed to spring up between the official and unofficial 
representatives of the Anti-Slavery cause. All this has 
now been changed. Sir Edward Grey appears to have 
taken the matter personally in hand and with the happiest 
results. In the autumn of 1913 he informed the Portuguese 
Government that he proposed to appoint a Consul-General 
for Portuguese West Africa, whose duty it would be to 
Superintend the Consular posts already established on the 
mainland and in the islands, and he invited the Portuguese 
Government to afford to this officer and his subordinates 
full facilities for acquainting themselves with all the 
circumstances connected with the contracting of labourers, 
the conditions in which they carry on their work on the 








plantations, and the manner in which, when their contracts 
expire, they are repatriated. The Portuguese Government 
responded with statesmanlike alacrity to this proposal. 
Mr. Hall Hall was appointed Consul-General. He and his 
staff, notably Mr. iteltbenns and Mr. Bernays, the 
latter being a recent appointment, appear to have per- 
formed their arduous and responsible duties with com- 
mendable zeal, ability, and discretion. On the one 
hand, the result of their exertions has been that the 
very defective system which heretofore existed has been 
greatly improved, whilst, on the other hand, nothing 
has been done of a nature calculated to rouse the 
susceptibilities of, or to evoke complaint from, the 
Portuguese authorities. The beneficial changes which 
have certainly been effected are not, however, wholly 
due to the exertions of the British Consular officials. 
It would be in the highest degree unjust not to 
recognize the really strenuous efforts made both by the 
Government at Lisbon and the superior local authorities in 
West Africa to remove the defects of a system which had led 
to accusations calculated, in the words used by the 
Governor of San Thomé to Mr. Hall Hall, “to weigh on 
his soul as a Portuguese.” Local opposition, which 
Senhor Vasconcellos told Sir Arthur Hardinge in 1912 
went far to paralyse all attempts at reform, is, indeed, 
still active. Time-honoured fallacies, such as that the 
slave prefers servitude to liberty, still occasionally crop up. 
“The view of the plantation owners was that the blacks, 
while working in the islands and having their families 
there, being well fed and housed, would be happier than 
in the woods from whence they originally came, where 
they were exposed to the abuses of native chiefs, to wars, 
to hunger, and to sickness.” It is eminently satisfactory 
to note that the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in communicating this hoary and fallacious platitude to 
the British Minister, whilst expressing the opinion that 
the views of the plantation owners were “not unreason- 
able,” added that they were “unacceptable for the reason 
that no person’s liberty can be infringed, even for his own 
benefit.” The reasonableness of the plea may be question- 
able. Its unacceptability admits of no manner ef doubt. 
Before dealing with the results now obtained, as set 
forth in the White Paper, it will be desirable to allude 
briefly to one important point of principle which would 
appear to demand attention. The Portuguese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in speaking to Mr. Carnegie of the 
campaign conducted against the Portuguese Government 
in England, said that “he had asked himself what was at 
the back of this campaign, and, after due consideration of 
various facts which had come to his knowledge, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that there was a deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of certain interested persons to ruin the 
planters, depreciate the value of their estates with a view 
to buy them cheaply, and of eventually cornering the cocoa 
market.” It has been generally recognized that, in a world 
whose actions are largely governed by self-interest, the 
Anti-Slavery movement constitutes the most striking 
example of disinterestedness, and of a willingness to sacrifice 
material advantages for the sake of realizing moral ideals, 
that is recorded in history. The accusation of the 
Portuguese Minister, inasmuch as it involves a serious 
reflection on the reputation and good faith of the British 
nation—or, at all events, of some of its members—cannot 
be allowed to pass wholly unnoticed. Senhor Freire 
d’Andrade may rest assured that, if he can bring forward 
any trustworthy evidence to show that individual English- 
men are endeavouring, for sordid motives of self-interest, 
to taint the nobility of a righteous cause, there will be no 
sort of disposition on the part either of the rulers or the 
public of this country to shield them. Their conduct 
would unquestionably be held up to public condemnation. 
But the charge must be proved. It is surely not asking 
too much of the Portuguese Minister that he should 
specifically indicate the “interested persons” who wish to 
ruin the Portuguese industry, and that he should also 
specify the precise nature of the “ various facts which have 
come to his knowledge,” and which led him in July, 1914, 
to come to a conclusion so damaging to British reputation. 
If he does not do so, the inference to be drawn is that 
the accusation now made is devoid of foundation, and 
that it is completely refuted by the information which is 
available in this country. What we know here is that 
British commercial interests have been repeatedly invited 
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to assume responsibility for certain cocoa plantations, and 
have as repeatedly refused to do so. We also know that 
frequent applications are made to the Anti-Slavery Society 
by table cocoa firms as to whether, in their opinion, 
the labour conditions in the islands are such as to justify 
them in purchasing the bean, of which they stand greatly 
in need, without incurring the charge that they are 
indirectly encouraging a system of disguised slavery, 
which they condemn to the extent of refusing to 
participate in its guilt by making any personal profit out 
of its results. 

In estimating the value of the reforms which have 
been introduced, it is necessary to bear steadily in mind 
the precise object which the reformers have recently sought 
to attain. That object, described in a single sentence, may 
be said to have been to substitute a system of real 
freedom for that of the legal but wholly illusory freedom 
which previously existed. ‘ Voluntary engagement,” Sir 
Edward Grey said some two years ago, “is not slavery, 
but forcible engagement is slavery.” Conclusive evidence 
was forthcoming to show that, until quite recently, the 
engagements contracted by the black labourers were 
“forcible.” The efforts of the reformers have been mainly 
directed to making them “ voluntary.” It would be a great 
exaggeration to say that their efforts have as yet been 
crowned with complete success. Nevertheless, considerable 
progress has been made towards the attainment of the 
object in view. Mr. Bernays, indeed, writing on 
January 14th, 1914, is not only able to say that ‘‘con- 
ditions have wonderfully improved in the last few years,” 
but to hold out the brilliant hope that “ we are slowl 
approaching a time when the liberty of the ‘ servical’ will 
be almost beyond question.” It is to be hoped that this 
view is not too sanguine. It must, however, be admitted 
that, in spite of the unquestionable progress already made, 
much remains to be done before the full ideal of perfectly 
free labour can be realized. 

Turning to the question of the repatriation of labourers 
after the expiry of their contracts, it is to be observed 
that up to 1908 some seventy thousand labourers had been 
imported into the islands and that none of them had ever 
been allowed to return to their homes. Subsequent to 
1908, repatriation commenced on a small scale, but never- 
theless thousands of “ servicaes,” who were legally entitled 
to leave, were detained on various plausible, but wholly in- 
admissible, pretexts. Mr. Bernays, writing on January 20th, 
1914, states that the curator’s plea that “ many labourers 
when their contracts have expired voluntarily agree to stay 
a few months longer on the plantations, is too transparent 
to require comment.” Sir Edward Grey has on more 
than one occasion drawn the attention of the Portuguese 
Government to this abuse. The main excuse proffered 
bas been that an adequate supply of shipping was not 
available to transport the time-expired men to the main- 
land. Without entering into the detail connected with 
this branch of the subject, it may be said that, 
on examination, this plea proved to be quite valueless. 
eS ag in the direction of repatriation has now 
certainly been made. In 1910, only four labourers were 
repatriated. In 1911, the number was 385; in 1912, 
1,550; in 1913, 2,071; and im the first five months of 
1914, 1,821. 

The conditions under which the labourers are repatriated 
have also been greatly improved. A “ iation Fund,” 
consisting of money subscribed by the labourers themselves, 
bas for some long time been in existence. It was 
intended to provide for a payment of £18 to every labourer 
upon disembarking on the mainland, but it was so grossly 
mismanaged that until quite recently the men received 
little or nothing. A great improvement has now been 
effected. In 1911, the amount paid to each of the Angola 
labourers was £2 11s.; in 1912, only 17s. 10d. In 1913, 
payments per head increased to £11 7s. 9d., and during 
the first five months of 1914 to £12 1ls.4d. Moreover, 
the statistics published as regards native labour are much 
more complete than heretofore, mainly owing to the praise- 
worthy exertions of Dr. Cabedo, to whom, Mr. Hall Hall 
says, credit is due for “ bearmg the brunt of the animosity 
of many planters in San Thomé in the performance of his 
duty in enforcing the new labour regulations.” 

Strenuous and very successful efforts have also been 
made under the skilful guidance of Dr. Bruto da Costa to 
cope with the ravages of the sleeping sickness in the island 





of Principe, and some other useful measures, of which 
perhaps the most notable is the proposed codification of 
the laws regulating the conditions of native labour, are 
under consideration. : 

The result of all these beneficial reforms is that the 
very natural reluctance, which the natives of the mainland 
previously displayed, to enlisting for service in the islands 
appears to be gradually giving way. Mr. Hall Hall was 
quite justified in writing on December 14th, 1913, that it 
was “reasonable to expect that the steady repatriation of 
Angola natives month after month, which is now taki 
place, all with substantial sums of money, will prove the 
most successful method of destroying the prejudice against 
San Thomé, and of inducing a stream of voluntary labour 
for that island.” An ever-increasing number of labourers 
have expressed their willingness to enter into service cop. 
tracts for one year only, but it is most unfortunate that 
the planters appear to have set their faces against signing 
contracts of this nature. The reason given is that it takes 
a “servical” six months to learn enough about plantation 
work to be of any real use. The insufficiency of this plea 
is abundantly proved by the fact that the Spanish planters 
of Fernando Po take annually several thousands of men 
on these conditions, and pay about £7 for the passage of 
each man to and from the island, as well as the recruiting 
expenses. 

On the whole, it may be said that, although much 
remains to be done, and although strenuous and persistent 
efforts will be required before all the abuses of the past 
are completely stamped out, still real and substantial 

rogress in this direction has been made. The Portuguese 

vernment may congratulate itself on having made a 
serious endeavour to free itself from the humiliating taint 
of permitting slavery to exist under the flag of Portugal. 
Englishmen, on the other hand, may reflect with pride 
that, whilst some of their sons have been laying down their 
lives in defence of the liberty of the world on the blood- 
stained plains of Flanders and elsewhere, others have 
been successfully engaged in a campaign, fortunately 
bloodless but by no means inglorious, in order to confer 
on the black populations of West Africa the inestimable 
boon of real freedom. Cromer. 








A PASSING IN JUNE, 1915. 


PROLOGUE, 


Scenz. The Parlour of an Auberge. 

Psgrsons. A stout motherly Mapamks, a wrinkled, fatherly Monstevr, 
and a plain but pleasant Ma’msrtie. Some English soldiers 
drinking. Haro xp is talking in French to Monsieur, and they 
are all very friendly. 

Mapame. Alors, rous n’avez pas encore été aux tranchées? 
Haroyp. Mais non, Madame, peut-étre ce soir. 
(Mowstevr and Mapame exchange glances. Hanroxn rises to go.) 
Harowp. A Jeudi, Monsieur, Madame, Ma’mselle. 
Mons., Mue., aND Mute. (in chorus). A Jeudi, Monsieur. 
Mavpame (earnestly). Bon courage, Monsieur! 

(Curtain.) 


ACT IL. 
DAWN. 

Hanotp is discovered lying behind a wall of sandbags. On one side 
are the sandbags and on the other an idyllic Spring scene, with 
flowers and orchards seen in the half-light of a Spring morning. 
The dawn breaks gently, and soon bullets begin to ping through 
the air, flattening themselves against thesandbags or passing over 
Haroun’s head. He wakes and yawns, and then composes him- 
self with his eyes open. 

Enter Allegorical Personages—F ature Sun, Moruer Eartn, anda 
chorus of Grasses, Poppies, Cornflowers, Ragged Robins, Daisies, 
Beetles, Bees, Flies, and insects of all kinds. 

Fatuer Sun. 
Wake, children, rub your eyes, 
Up and dance and sing and play, 
Not a cloud is in the skies, 
This is going to be my day. 
See the tiny dewdrop glisten 
In my glancing golden ray ; 
See the shadows dancing, listen 
To the lark so blithe and gay. 


Up, children, dance and play, 
This is my own festal day. 
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Fiowers, BEETLES, &c. 
Dance and sing 
In a ring, 
Naughty clouds are chased away. 
Ob what fun, 
Father Sun 
Is going to shine the whole long day. 
MorTHeR EartH. 
That’s right, children, 
This is the day to grow in ; 
But don’t forget to come home to dinner— 
I’ve got such a nice dinner fur you. 
(The children dance away delightedly, while Harotp watches 
them fascinated.) 

Morner Earts. What's this absurd young man doing, 
sitting behind that ugly wall? Why don’t he sit under a 
tree if he must sit ? 

Fatuer Sun. Oh, he’s alunatic! Must be. 

(Ranpom Buuuet jumps over the sandbags into the dug-out and 
jibbers impotently at Haroun, who glances up at him with 
a look of disgust.) 

Ranpom Butuet. Ping! Ping! It’s me he’s afraid of. 
He daren’t stir a yard from this wall, or I’d tear his brains 
out. Ping! Ping! 

MorHer Eartu. 

Ranpom BuLLgr. 
Iam! Ping! 

Morner Eartx. Who sent you, anyway? 

Ranpom Buiuet. Why, the idiots behind the other wall 
over there! Sometimes I jump at them, and sometimes I jump 
over here. I don’t care which way it is; but I like tearing 
their brains out, Ido. I don’t care which lot it is. 

Moruer EartH. What madness! 

Farner Sun (indignantly). On my day, too! 

Ranpom Buiter. Mad! I should think they were! 
Never mind, they give me some fun! Ping! So long, I’m 
off; going to jump at the other fellows; back in a second if 
you like to wait. 

(Ranpom Buver jumps out of sight, and Morner Earts and 
Fatuer Sun move disgustedly away.) 
Haroun (getting up). Mad! By God, wearemad! Curse 


Who are you, Monster ? 
I’m Random Bullet. I am a monster, 





this war! Curse the fools who started it! Why did I ever 
come out here? What a way tospend a morning in June! 
(Curtain.) 
ACT II. 
MIDDAY. 


Scenz. The same. Harotup as before, but sweltering in the sun. 
Enter the Spruit or Tuurst. 


Txirst. Oh for a drink! Water, anything! I could drink 
a bathful. What a place to spend a June day in! When 
one thinks of all the drinks one might be having, it is really 
infuriating. Gad! ‘The very thought of them makes me feel 
quite poetic! Think of the great barrels of still cider in cool 
Devonshire cellars! Think of the sour refreshing wine we 
used to get in Italy! And the iced cocktails of Colombo! 
And Pimm’s No. 1 in the City! Anywhere but here it is a 
pleasure to be a Thirst; but here! Good Lord, it will send 
me off my head. How woulda bath go now, old chap? By 
God, don’t you wish you were back on your canoe, drawn up 
among the rushes near Islip, and you just going to plunge 
into the cool waters of the Cher? Or think of that day you 
bathed in the deep, still pool at the foot of the Tamarin Falls, 
with the water crashing down above you into the deep, shady 
chasm. Even a dip in the sea at Mount Lavinia wouldn’t be 
bad now, or, better still, a dive into Como from a row-boat ; 
you remember that hot summer we went to Como. I’ll tell 
you another thing that wouldn't go down badly either. Do you 
remember a great bow! of strawberries and cream with a huge 
ice in it that you had the day before vou left school, after that 
hot bike ride to Leamington? Not bad, was it? 
_ Haron (fiercely). Shut up, you beast! Oh curse this/ 
idiotic war! Why are we such fools ? 

(Curtain.) 


ACT III. 
LATE AFTERNOON. 


Scene. As before. Haroun is discovered reading a letter from 


home. 


Hanon (to himself). Tom dead. Good Lord! What times 


to know? Half of them dead, and the rest condemned to die! 
No more yachting on the Broads! No more convivial evenings 
at the Troc. No more long nights spinning yarns in Tom's 
old rooms in the Temple! Curse this blasted war, that robs 
one of everything worth having, that dulls every sense of 
decency and kills all feeling for beauty, destroys the joy of 
life, and mutilates one’s dearest friends. Curse it! 

(A sound as of an express train is heard, followed by the roar of 
an explosion, while a dense cloud of smoke and dust rises 
immediately in view of the trench.) 

PorTenTovus Voice. “ Prepare to face Eternity!” 

HAROLD (clenching his fists). Beast, loathsome beast! Don't 
think I am afraid of you. 

(The sounds are repeated as a second shell drops, rather nearer. 
A Suapow appears round the dug-out, and hesitates.) 

Haroup (fo the Shadow). Who is that? Is that the 
Shadow of Fear? 

A Turin QuaverinG Voice. Yes; shall I come in? 

HAROLD (furiously). Out of my sight, vile, cringing 
wretch! Not even your shadow will I tolerate in my presence. 

(A third shell bursts nearer still.) 

PorTENTOUS VOICE (‘hunderously). “Set not your affeo- 
tions on things below.” 

(HaRowp pauses in a listening attitude.) 

HAROLD (more quietly, and with a new look in his eyes). 
I think I have forgotten something—something rather 
important. 

(Enter the twin Spirits of Honour and Dury, Spirits of a very 
noble and courtly mien.) 

HAROLD (simply and humbly}. Gentlemen, to my sorrow 
and loss I had forgotten you. You are doubly welcome. 

Tue Spirit or Duty. Young Sir, we thank you. After 
all, it is but right that in this hour of danger and dismay we 
should be with you. 

Tus Sprrit or Honour. I am so old a friend of you 
and yours, Harold, that you may surely trust me. I was 
your father’s friend. Side by side we stood in every crisis of 
his varied life. Together faced the Dervish rush at Abu Klea, 
and afterwards in India took our part in many a desperate 
unnamed frontier tussle. I helped him to woo your mother, 
spoke for him when he put up for Parliament, advised him 
when he visited the City; in fact, I was his companion all 
through life, and I stood beside his bed at death. 

Tue Sprrit or Duty. I too may claim to have been as 
much your father’s friend as was my brother. Indeed, where 
one is the other is never far away. We do agreemost wonder- 
fully, and since our birth no quarrel has ever disturbed the 
harmony of our ways. 

Harotp. Gentlemen, you have recalled me to myself. 
I had forgotten that I was no more a child. I wanted to 
dance in the sun with the flowers, and sing with the birds, to 
swim in the pool with yonder newt, and lie down to dry in the 
long meadow-grass among the poppies. Because I might not 
do this and other things as fond and foolish I was petulant 
and peevish, like a spoilt child. I look to you, gentlemen, to 
help me to be a man, and play a man’s part in the world. 

Honour. We will remain at hand. Call us when you need 
us. We shall not fail you. 

(The bombardment increases in intensity. Shrapnel bursts 
overhead. Shells with increasing rapidity and accuracy 
explode both short of and over the trench. The hail of 
bullets is continuous. An N.C.O. rushes by shouting “ Sland 
to!” men rush from the dug-ouls and seize their rifles, 


Hanoxp, like the others, grasps his rifle and sees that it is 
Sully loaded.) 





(Curtain.) 

ACT IV. 

SUNSET. 
Scenz. The same; but the wall of sandbags is broken in many 
places. The dead lie half buried beneath them. Haroup lies 


badly wounded against a gapin the wall, his rifle by his side. 
Honour and Dury kneel beside him tenderly. The last rays of 
the sun light up his painful smile. Turrsr stands gloomily over 
him, and the wild flowers are peeping at him with sleepy eyes 
through the gap, while Mornee Earru calls to them to go to 
bed. Farner Sun leans sadly over the broken parapet. 


Haxoup (slowly and with dificulty). Honour, Duty, I 
thank you. You did not fail me. 
Honour. You played the man, Harold, as your father did 





we have had together! Where are all the good fellows I used 





before you. 
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Dury. Your example it was that steadied your comrades, 
and kept craven fear at a distance. You saved the trench. 

Honour. This is the beauty of manhood, to die for a good 
eause. There is no fairer thing in all God’s world. 

Haroutpv. I thank you. Good-night, Sun; good-night, 
Mother Earth. Think kindly of me. I don’t think I was 
mad after all. 

Sun. Good-night, brave lad. (To Mother Earth) I can 
hardly bear to look on s0 sad a sight. 

Haroup. Good-night, Ragged Robins; good-night, Poppies ; 
you have played your game and I mine. Only they are 
different because we are different. 

Cuorvus or Firowers. Good-night, dear Harold. We are 
so sorry that you are hurt. 

(Enter Tum Master, flowers shyly following Him. Honour 
and Duty raise Haroun gently to a standing position.) 

Tue Master (extending His arms with a loving smile). 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

(Haroun, with a look of wonder and joy, is borne forward.) 
(Curtain.) 





“BOOKS AND MY FOOD.” 


L. STEVENSON boldly coupled these two pleasures, 
e and put them together with an educated man’s 
delight in the companionship of Nature, as though all three 
were equally primitive and simple. There is a truth in his 
obviously incorrect assumption. Children—by which word 
we mean, as most people mean, the typical children of the 
educated—get intense pleasure from them all; grown-up 
people too often forgo the pleasure of at least one of them. 
They give up reading books. As we grow older we become 
more critical about our food, and those of us who still 
read about our reading, but it is children who get the 
most pleasure out of both eating and print. Does any 
grown-up person enjoy anything that ever was put on a 
plate as much as he enjoyed fruit or ices when he was a child, 
and does he ever read anything that delights him as much 
as the last chapters of his first novels did when every foregone 
conclusion was fresh? On the other hand, how we hated 
certain books that we had to read and certain dishes that 
we had to eat when we were young! We do not live under 
authority now, and there is no sensation quite analogous to 
the disgust we felt at the sight of, let us say, boiled mutton, 
heavy suet-pudding, or those fancy obituaries of old-time 
Royalties, whose portraits were, we believed, familiar to us upon 
playing-cards, which passed for a history of England. Yet 
horrid as is the sight of a dull book or a distasteful dinner to 
an eager child, it does not destroy his appetite for either eating 
or reading, though a good many children quite outgrow the 
latter taste, and a fewalmost outgrow the former. The present 
writer remembers coming in his early teens across the 
expression “loathing of mind.” It was used by Thomas a 
Kempis, and refers to the difficulty of devotional exercise ; 
but the writer found in it an expression of his own sensations 
towards various courses of instruction, and experienced, 
perhaps for the first time, the intense sense of relief which 
comes when by means of some one else’s wit we are able to get 
our own unutterable feeling off our chests. 

Most of us have among our most cherished memories 
pictures of a garden. The strawberry-beds and the raspberry- 
eanes stand out as though drawn by the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
landscape which surrounded the garden is hazy. We are 
inclined to think there was none. Anyhow, our concentration 
upon our enjoyment led us to lift our eyes no higher than a 
gooseberry-bush. But even the pleasure of a garden full of 
summer fruit to a London child does not equal the pleasure 
of a story-book to one just freed from lessons. His book 
will give him a still more beautiful garden or a palace or 
a pet, or whatever other good thing he has set his heart on. 
Happy the children who have some one to read aloud to 
them! Then the delight begins before reading is an entirely 
mechanical exercise, 80 that they will hardly remember the 
time before they lived a life of double happiness, half in books 
and half in reality. 

Work and the newspapers and the modern love of games 
often destroy the appetite for books among mature men 
and women, even in instances in which it was in early days 
most marked. Mental life can be very well supported 


without reading. It is happiness which suffers. Heats 
can be kept up without any luxuries in the way ‘a 
food whatever, but to have none does make for depression 
Most middle-aged people would confess, if they spoke the 
trath, that they find the table economies of war time a ye 
great bore, especially if they were not habitual teetotalers 
before it began. Mealtimes are markedly duller than the 
were, and more people have succumbed to temptation a 
gone back to their ordinary ways than wonld like to say 
so—arguing in their secret hearts that necessity brings 
courage for self-denial, and it is no good trying to obtain jt 
before it is wanted. They know when they say this that they 
are begging the more serious questions of war economy ; byt 
they must excuse themselves—and each other. 

If we ought to forgo the pleasant food for which Lonis 
Stevenson reproached himself that he did not often enough 
say grace, there can be no kind of need to give up books, 
How is it that so many people who loved them once do not 
miss them? A great many people admit that they have not 
opened a book since the war began. Not a few of them might 
admit a little more and say that they had been gradually giving 
up reading for a long time before any disturbance of the peace 
was thought of. The extraordinary thing is that they do so 
very well without it. Bookish people have an impression 
that, just as the body must eat to live, so the mind must read 
if it is to maintain its strength. Experience does not confirm 
this notion. A diet of newspapers, work, and conversation will 
not only support the life of the mind, but keep it in a 
flourishing condition. Book-meat, like butcher's meat, is not 
an absolute necessity. Good talk is probably the best mental 
nourishment there is (may we say it is nitrogenous ?), but it 
is hard to obtain, and cannot be had, like membership of 
a library, in exchange for a small sum a year. Most 
family talk consists of gossip and argumentation. Of 
the two, gossip is often the more profitable; but no one 
gossips the worse for reading, and if reading gives them 
pleasure they will probably be in a mood to argue with 
less acerbity. We are inclined to think that a great many 
ordinary men and women never permit themselves the 
recreation and pleasure they might get from novel reading 
because they are somewhat ashamed of their taste. They 
can only enjoy such books as their clever friends describe 
as “soothing,” and they have not the courage to say that 
they like very plain and straightforward stories. They had 
rather say that they do not read at all, and so the books 
they might enjoy knock in vain, as Stevenson said, on their 
“stubborn” hearts and never get in. It is no more disgrace 
nowadays to say that one does not read than that one is poor. 
One may go without anything—but not express a preference 
for the wrong thing. Just lately a pleasant and much- 
travelled doctor’s wife who knew a good deal of life in two 
hemispheres remarked to the writer that she and her husband 
never read books at all. They had few of their own, she 
said, and both disapproved of lending libraries on the ground 
that they “spread infection.” There may be something to be 
said for this byper-hygienic consideration when we remember 
how many people only read when they are ill. 

Every year adds pages to the volume of our own experience. 
Is that why some of us no longer read for pleasure? We havea 
standard—not a literary one—by which we try and find 
wanting most of the novels we see. But take the question of 
poetry. Not many of those who consider themselves cultivated 
will openly say that they no longer care for poetry; but how 
many of them ever take a book of poetry off their shelves and 
read it? They remember what they read once; they remem- 
ber the moods which that reading created, or with which it 
harmonized; but they feel that they could never renew those 
moods. The great literature of the world is in danger 
by this neglect of sinking to the level of an educational 
primer. The fact that sitting still has gone out of fashion 
has something to do with the matter. It is not only the 
frivolous who are never tranquil nowadays. Good people 
set it before themselves as a duty to have no time to spare, 
and reading for pleasure seems like a waste of time. 

It is true that when we do take down the books our 
fathers lent us we are startled to find how far we 
have moved forward or backward since we loved them. 
Sometimes we feel as though we had seen a portrait of 
ourselves when young—a sight which, if it comes suddenly 





upon us, is always fraught with a certain melancholy. “How 
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could we ever stand so much moralizing?” we wonder. If 


we go back to the time when we were not grown-up, we shall 
be still more amazed. Yet the old children’s books live, and 
the new ones are gone in a year. The truth is that children 
like moralizing. Itis good for them, just as sugar is good, and 
they crave for it in some form or other, just as they crave 
for sugar. In later life we can no more sit down to peruse 
a juvenile masterpiece than we could sit down to eat a box of 
common sweets. Even The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
the adored of adolescence, will surprise the person who takes 
it up now by its didacticism. 

The habit of study leaves us as our education becomes more 
and moreof a memory. Is that perhaps one more reason why 
serious reading loses its charm when youth is past? But is 
it really age that is the matter with us? Do the young 
read now? The output of cheap books shows that they read 
immensely, though they are not nice critics. They have an 
instinct for happiness, and with the alchemy of youth they 
extract it from anything, even from a dull book, dull food, 


and dull weather. 





A RETROSPECT AND A PARALLEL. 


N September 6th, 1870, Edmond de Goncourt entered 
the Café Brebant in search of dinner. There, in the 
Salon rouge, he found but one habitué seated at the large 
table—Renan, who was reading a newspaper “avec des 
mourements de bras désespérés.” The news of the great 
disaster at Sedan had by this time become fully known. Paris 
was stunned, and the other diners, as they came in, all made 
contributions to the chorus of desperation—details of the 
surrender, the impossibility of resistance, the incapability 
of the men charged with national defence, and the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt to enlist the support of the neutral Powers. 
Then they began to denounce the savage barbarity of the 
Prussians, which recalled the days of Genseric. Renan’s words 
in reply read like prophecy: “Les Allemands ont peu de 
jouissances, et la plus grande qu’ils peuvent se donner, ils la 
placent dans la haine, dans la pensée et la perpétration de la 
vengeance.” Then another of the company argued that the 
use of arms of precision was foreign to the French temper— 
“tirer vite, se jeter 4 la baionette, voila ce qu’il faut a notre 
soldat; si cela ne lui est possible, il est paralysé. La 
mécanisation de l’individu n’est pas son fait. O’est la 
supériorité du Prussien dans ce moment.” Renan lifted his 
head from his plate and answered: “ Dans toutes les choses 
que j'ai étudiées j’ai toujours été frappé de la supériorité de 
l'intelligence et du travail allemand. I] n’est pas étonnant 
que, dans l'art de la guerre, qui est aprés tout un art inférieur, 
mais compliqué, ils aient atteint & cette supériorité, que je 
constate dans toutes les choses, je vous le répéte, que j’ai 
étudiées, que je sais. . . . Oui, Messieurs les Allemands sont 
une race supérieure.” 

These words provoked indignant protest, but not one of 
his hearers had a good word for his own countrymen. 
Berthelot accused Trochu of neglecting to blow up the locks 
on the Marne which, if left, would render easy the transport 
of the German siege train to the gates of Paris. Nefftzer 
declared that Gambetta at Strasbourg had displaced the 
Mayor, who had fought valiantly, in favour of a creature of 
his own, who had run away at the first opportunity, and that 
certain officers of the Engineers—for a consideration—had 
connived at gross frauds on the part of a contractor for work 
on the fortifications. Renan listened, but kept on inter- 
polating remarks as to German superiority, refusing to accept 
as contradiction a description given by Mesnil of a shooting 
party in Baden, when the peasants were driven by kicks to 
beat the coverts, adding: “ J’aime mieux les paysans & qui l’on 
donne des coups de pieds dans le cul, que des paysans, comme 
les nétres, dont le suffrage universel a fait nos maitres, des 
paysans, quoi, l’élément inférieur de la civilisation, qui nous 
ont imposé, nous ont fait subir, vingt ans, ce gouvernement.” 

Goncourt, excited by the terrible revelations as to the 
corruption of the State poured out by these men, his intimate 
friends, exclaimed: “Then this is the end; all we have to do 
is to raise up a fresh generation which will take its revenge.” 
These words roused Renan’s anger. “‘ Non,non,’ he cried, rising 
with flushed face, ‘non pas la vengeance, périsse la France, 
périsse la Patrie, il y a au-dessus le royaume du Devoir, de la 
Raison.’ ‘ Non, non,’ hurle toute la table, ‘il n’y a rien au-dessus 





de la Patrie.’” Renan s'est levé, et se proméne autour de la table, 
la marche mal équilibrée, ses petits bras battant |'air, citant & 
haute voix des fragments d’Ecriture sainte, en disant que tout 
est 14. Puis il se rapproche de la fenétre, sous laquelle passe 
le va-et-vient insouciant de Paris et me dit: ‘ Voila ce qui 
nous sauvera, c’est la mollesse de cette population.’” 

At the present juncture there is no reading of more 
poignant interest than the Goncourt journal of 1870-71. All 
through those terrible months the writer wandered about the 
streets of his beloved Paris, so strangely transfigured, and, 
though no one was less a man of affairs than Goncourt, he 
realized clearly the causes of the débdcle, and suffered no 
keener pang than the consciousness of his impotence to give 
active help to his country in her need. If it be permitted, if 
it be not rated a cruelty to wish any dweller in the land of 
shadows back upon our stricken earth, surely we might long for 
his return for a season to see how France is bearing herself 
in her dire struggle, and to re-create his spirit by marking the 
contrast between the dazed and demoralized crowd of 1870 
and the calm, resolute, self-contained nation of 1915 whom we 
are proud to call our ally. W. G. W. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
AMERICAN SYMPATHY FOR THE ALLIES. 


[To tus Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”) 
Srz,—The writer of the enclosed note is Judge Emile Henry 
Lacombe, who has a national reputation as a jurist, has 
occupied many important positions, and also served as a 
private in the Northern Army in our Civil War. I hope you 
will find a place for it in the columns of the Spectator. I am 
sending it with his permission.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Wituram Warrs. 
1810 8. Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, September 3rd. 


LETTERS 


“ Belnest, Athens-on-Hudson, New York, 
Dr. J. Wint1am Warts. Aug. 30th, 1915. 

Dear Siz,—I wish to thank you for your admirable presentation 
of the present position of this country in the eyes of the world, or 
of that portion of it for whose good opinion most of us care. 
Certainly unless there comes some change a future trip abroad 
to France or England will be a cheerless experience; one will 
always have the consciousness that the community he is visiting 
looks askance at him as one of the people who in this terrible 
time thought only of the almighty dollar, and strove only to 
achieve ‘neutrality in thought’—a result attainable in its perfeo- 
tion only by protoplasm.—I remain, sincerely yours, 

E. Henry Lacomss.” 





[To tas Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—I like to feel sure that you and your readers, and indeed 
all well-informed English men and women generally, have no 
doubts of the whole-hearted sympathy of the great majority 
of our people—let us say at least eight men and women out 
of every ten—with the cause of the civilized Allies. It is a 
sympathy based on a very well-informed and soundly founded 
conviction that the Allies are indeed fighting the battle of 
civilization—fighting to determine whether or not, to quote 
our own immortal Lincoln, government of the people by the 
people for the people shall perish from the earth—fighting to 
determine whether or not, after all these centuries, the yoke of 
the Hun is again to be pressed down upon those nations who 
have fought their way into the light of individual liberty and 
of freedom for the least of us under law and justice. 

But by very reason of the width and depth of that sym- 
pathy of ours for the cause of the Allies we feel an eager- 
ness—perhaps it is an unreasonable eagerness—that the man 
in the street in England shall show himself more alive to the 
peril of this situation. You will not, I know, yield to any 
temptation to retort: Why does not America cast in her lot 
with the Allies? For you know too well that the hour has 
not yet struck for us to do any good by active participation 
in the war, and that our standing aloof in that sense does not 
mean indifference. No one here—speaking, as before, of the 
majority of Americans, and that majority are all of English 
blood—fails to note the valour of the men of all ranks now 
fighting at the front in Flanders and on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, ashore and also afloat. I for one know the 
splendid mettle of the British fighting man and know what 
he can do, for I was with him in South Africa during a very busy 





period of the Boer War fifteen years ago. But over here we 
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yearn to have those others give the lie, as if they will they so 
well can do, to those German sympathizers here, as well as in 
ether lands now neutral, who sneer at the lack of spirit 
as apparently testified to in the need of effort by your Govern- 
ment to arouse the nation as a whole. 

Do not dismiss me as a mere fault-finder who writes of what 
he knows not of. I write only as one of a great multitude 
who wish our own people also would wake up to a full 
realization of what a menace to the whole civilized world is 
this dripping sword of Prussian militarism.—I am, Sir, &., 

Freperick Hoprrn How.anp. 

Philadelphia, August 12th. 

[We are touched by the tone of our correspondent’s 
letter, but we feel sure that if he were in England he would 
quickly realize how very much overdone, nay,. how utterly 
ridiculous, is the talk of our supineness. No one called the 
Eastern States indifferent during the Civil War, but yet their 
efforts were not half as great in proportion to population as 
are ours. They acted far more on the principle of “ business 
as usual” than we have ever done.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PACIFICIST VISION IN AMERICA. 
[To rum Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
8rr,—With reference to your article “The Pacificist Vision 
in America” in your issue of July 24th, you may care to 
print the subjoined verses, sent me by last mail from New 
York, from the New York Times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. HiaGinBoTHaM. 
Mmscroft, West Farleigh, near Maidstone, Kent. 


“I DID NOT RAISE MY BOY TO BE A SOLDIER, BUT— 


I did not raise my boy to be a coward, 
To bear with blood unstirred whate’er befalls, 

To skulk, or shirk, or flinch in times untoward, 
To stop his ears when need or honour calls, 

I did not raise my boy to bide in pleasure 
When duty summons him to suffer pain, 

To count mere easeful plenty, good—to measure 
All by paltry rule of private gain. 


I would not have him eringe when proud ambition 

Fares forth full-armed to work its lawless will, 
To use his owa upon some base condition, 

Or look on weakness outraged and be still. 
Better, far better, that my son were lying, 

Fordone and shattered on the stricken field; 
Better, far better, that my boy were dying, 

Where freemen, sore forfoughten, scorn to yield. 
Tlove him not? Ah, me! Too well I love him 

To have him live at ease, full-fed and whole, 
A recreant to the righteous God above him, 

A traitor to his birthright and his soul. 

Joun Power.” 


DEPUTATIONS FROM THE FRONT. 
[To tue Eprrom or rue “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—Many deputations of men from the workshops and of 
Trade Union officials have been sent to the front to see for 
themselves the truth about the urgent need of an overwhelming 
supply of guns and munitions if we are to gain a decisive 
victory over the Germans. Doubtless on their return they 
have been able to achieve some good results in the way of 
speeding up production, although, to go by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech at Bristol to the Trade Union Congress, there is still 
room for an enormous improvement, and other measures are 
evidently required to drive home to some of the workmen the 
seriousness of the situation. As a means to that end I would 
suggest that deputations should be sent home from the front 
to the workshops. No doubt soldiers on leave and wounded, 
as far as they are able, enlighten those they come in 
contact with, and we have numerous speakers, M.P.’s 
and others, trying to bring about better results. But 
deputations such as I propose from the trenches, who 
could speak at first hand, and could give instances where 
shortness of shells had resulted in the loss of valuable lives— 
as, for example, at Neuve Chapelle—would, I think, achieve 
the object far quicker. The South Wales miners recently 
during the strike resented aspersions cast on their patriotism 
by pointing to the number of miners who had joined the 
forces. If a deputation from the front were sent to tour 
South Wales composed of some of these latter I fancy that 
we should see the end of strikes there during the war. Anda 
like beneficial result would follow from visits to workshops 
where slackness is occurring. I would emphasize that the 





as 
deputations must be sent by the authorities with the Specific 
object of visiting the workshops and be quite apart from any 
question of urging men to help while on ordinary leaye 
Even should National Service be enforced, the deputations 
would still be just as necessary, for conditions in the work. 
shops would remain practically the same.—I am, Sir, &e., 


B. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tae Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—As a supporter of the National Service League, I very 
much regret to see that you say compulsion is not to apply to 
the shops. Whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to whether it would be possible to recruit enough fighting 
men under the voluntary system, there can be none at aj] 
about the need for discipline in the workshops, mines, ang 
railways. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech alone is enough to prove 
it, but we have had overwhelming evidence of it for months 
past. All the best judges tell us, what indeed is plain enough 
to be seen, that this is a war of the workshops as much as of 
armies. In that case are we likely to win under the present 
state of things? Our opponents are loyal, thoroughly dis. 
ciplined, and working as one man for the triumph of their 
Fatherland. On our side we bave slackness, refusals to do 
more than three-quarters or half what a man could easily do, 
refusal to allow willing workers to work, strikes and threats 
of strikes; in fact, a course of conduct that would seem to be 
only possible to fools or traitors. Who are the more likely 
to win, the loyal, disciplined workers or the treacherous 
anarchists? Who, indeed, deserve to win? And apparently 
there is nothing for the Government and the nation to do 
but sit patiently and see themselves ruined by the basest of 
their own people! Is it impossible to do otherwise P_ To the 
weak and cowardly all things are impossible, and destruction 
is the doom they deserve.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. J. 8. N. Rocuz. 

[Of course we believe that discipline must be maintained in 
the workshops. The Munitions Act and the Defence of the 
Realm Act provide for this. The National Service Leagne 
has never advocated, and we hope never will advocate, forced 
labour, presumably for a soldier’s pay, which our corre. 
spondent seems to confuse with discipline-—Epb. Spectator. | 





GERMANY’S SUPPLY OF FIGHTING MEN. 
[To rae Eprror oF tax “Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—I see in the Spectator of September 11th Mr. Horsfall’s 
letter in answer to mine of the previous week. If he looks at 
my letter again, I think he will find that I neither assert nor 
imply that the German Government would be unable to employ 
the 46 per cent. of the youths who had attained the age 
of nineteen that were declared unfit for military training; 
only that, being unfit, they could not be reckoned in the 
fighting army. The medical nature of the unfitness which 
incapacitated youths of nineteen from beginning their train- 
ing till some years had elapsed would have to be considered. 
If at that age a young man is so deficient in health or stamina 
that he cannot begin his military training, his ever being able 
to undergo it would seem problematical. The query as to the 
medical nature of the incapacity under which the 25:1 per 
cent. who are placed on the list for service in the Landsturm 
or Landwehr, because unfit to be trained for the Regular 
Army, would have to be put more emphatically. At all events, 
the 15:1 per cent. of the “going-to-be-fit” and the 25:1 per 
cent. “less-fit,” if used in the fighting line, will be to some 
extent inefficient soldiers, and so would add numbers without 
really increasing the strength of the force to which they were 
joined. Hence, if we would calculate Germany’s reserves of 
fighting force, these elements must be taken into account.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. E. H. THomson, 
170 Mayfield Road, Edinburgh. 





MR. BALFOUR ON GERMAN NAVAL METHODS. 
[To rue Eprrog or tee “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—The last number of the Spectator contains an unfor- 
tunate misstatement. In the note on Mr. Balfour's letter 
(p. 323) he is quoted as saying that, “though our losses from 
submarines have been formidable, British mercantile tonnage 
is at thie moment greater,” &. What he did say was that, 
“while the losses inflicted wpon German submarines have been 





formidable, British mercantile tonnage,” &c. No doubt the 
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4 “ : : 
editor’s attention has been called to this error, but it is as 
well to make sure. It is just the sort of mistake the Ger- 
mans would twist into an admission of formidable — 


ul am, Sir, &., 
AN INCOME TAX ON WAGES. 


[To rae Eprron or Tas “Srectaror.”) 
Srr,—While every one agrees that all classes ought to share 
according to their ability in bearing the enormous financial 
burden of this war, it is often argued that two practical diffi- 
culties prevent any further taxation of the working classes. 
The first, that an extension of indirect taxation will revive 
the Tariff Reform controversy, I admit. But the second 
objection, that an extension of the Income Tax will cost more 
than it is worth in collection, I deny. The objectors assume 
that you must collect an Income Tax either from the indi- 
vidual workman or by means of stamps and cards on the 
analogy of the Insurance Act. Both these methods would 
certainly be expensive, though the second would be much 
cheaper to collect than any tax ona commodity. But there 
isan alternative. Every big firm or company has a weekly 
wages-sheet, on which is entered the exact sum payable to 
each employee. The wages-sheet is an important document, for 
in many cases it is the chief evidence of the largest expenditure 
of the concern. That being so, it provides all the machinery 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer requires for the “ direct 
Income Tax on manual workers” which you advocated last 
week. The actual working, I think, may be quitesimple, Messrs. 
Blank and Co., Ltd., will add one column to their wages-sheet, 
giving the exact number of pence deducted from each employee 
whose wages are above the exemption line ; and he, of course, 
will receive his weekly pay minus that number of pence. The 
firm’s cashier will sign and certify the wages-sheet, which will 
next be examined and countersigned by the local Surveyor of 
Taxes, and a cheque from the firm to Mr. McKenna will com- 
plete the whole transaction. Nobody need worry the working 
man with stamps, cards, or documents of any kind. The next 
Budget or Finance Act will say that from all wages above a 
given figure—e.g., thirty shillings—one halfpenny in each 
additional shilling shall be deducted and paid to the 
Exchequer. (The figures are arbitrary.) Then Brown, earn- 
ing two pounds a week, will pay fivepence of it in Income Tax; 
and Jones, with three pounds, will pay 1s. 3d.—z.e., they will 
receive their usual wages less 5d. and Is. 3d. respectively. If 
they wish to claim a reduction for children under sixteen, it is 
quite easy to enact that their wages “shall be deemed,” as we 
say in the Temple, to be so many shillings lower. In the case 
of the small employer who has no wages-sheet, he should 
either fill up a statutory form or arrange with the local 
Surveyor of Taxes. In no case should the workman in 
regular employment be worried by the tax-collector. Each 
week should be regarded as a complete tax period, so that no 
question of arrears or of averages can arise.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Mitre Court Buildings. J. E. ALLEN, 








THE GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMY. 
[To rux Eprror or tae “ Sprxcrator.”’} 
Sir,—We are asked to economize, but the Government will 
notallow us to do so. As we were short of a teacher, I offered 
to assist without pay in our schools, The answer I received 
was: “ You can’t because you are a clergyman,” and, added 
the secretary, “It is not us; it is headquarters.” We have 
now two posts in and three out in the day. We don’t the 
least want it in a country village. A post in and out is all 
we require. This would do away with a postman who might 
be serving. But no, the Government order it, so it must be. 
Our “ publics” are all open till 11 p.m. We don’t want it. The 
publicans themselves would be glad to close earlier. We have 
asked for an earlier closing hour; but the Magistrates say no, 
we can’t close them, the Government order the “publics” to 
be open till 11 p.m. All this is most dispiriting. I don’t like 
attacks on the Government, I much prefer silence, but when 
at every turn it is not the people but the Government which 
stands in the way, one cannot help protesting.—I am, Sir, &., 
Country Parse. 





YOUTH AND THE WAR. 


(To rusx Eprron or tas “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—Having read with great interest the article on “Age 
and the War” by “Senex” in last Saturday’s Spectator, I 





venture to suggest a few thoughts that must be in the 
minds of many younger people at the present time. It 
is not the point of view of young men in the trenches 
nor of those who are doing active service for their country, 
but of one who, debarred from doing anything on a large 
scale, has to be content with little humble jobs, and who 
claims to be typical of a fairly large section of the 
youthful part of the community. What do we feel about 
the war? Is our attitude towards it different from that of 
our elders? I think it ia, 

I hear many elderly people mourning the fact that they 
did not die before the war began, or that they were not 
born after it. The values of things, they say, have changed. 
The world has become, they say, a darker place. We all 
deplore the war. We all feel its big tragedy, but because 
we are young, because we have not yet got deep down 
into the ruts of life, we are not afraid. Is it not better 
to suffer, to ache and to grieve, and to knock our heads 
against stony problems than to spend our lives among 
cushions with never a thought of all these things? The 
values have indeed changed, but does not that mean that we 
of the young generation will have the priceless privilege of 
recasting them hereafter? It is a great responsibility, we 
know, but a fine one. “ Yes,” the elders will say, “ but without 
the war you would have met many sorrows and sore problems 
as you grew older. We wanted you to enjoy life now while 
you were young.” We are grateful to them for that, but 
though we have lost some things we have gained many more. 
Many of us are keenly conscious of the fact that sorrow and 
anxiety and pain, by coming to us early at the outset of our 
lives, have not robbed us of our zest in living, but have made 
of life a possession more worth having—a thing with a deeper 
meaning than heretofore. 

Leaving the religious side of the subject apart as too 
difficult for discussion here, there have come to all of us many 
opportunities for service. I know that even before the war 
there were many of us who would gladly have given up a 
great part of our time to work for others, but we were too 
timid or the difficulties and conventionalities were too great. 
Now we know we can all do something to help if we only take 
the trouble to find out what, and I believe that a great many 
young people have found a newer peace of mind, a cleaner 
self-respect, from that wonderful thing called the Joy of Work 
than they could possibly have had before the war. They are 
learning that it is no mere truism that there is much happiness 
to be found in serving others. They are tasting the joys of a 
day’s work done. 

Last year, when war broke out, I realized of course that 
the old cheerful social life was over and that a new kind of 
life was beginning, but it was chiefly the historical side of the 
conflict that held my mind. The immensity of the struggle 
between England and Germany, the excitement of the unpre- 
cedented state of things, blocked the view to the inner deeper 
meaning of it. I sought with relish for historical parallels. 
I read with avidity books on the enemy’s country. A year 
has passed, and these considerations no longer hold the first 
place in my mind. The horror of the conflict is there; the 
yearning for the end, which is almost overpowering, is there 
too; but the first and foremost feeling after one whole year 
of war is a downright gladness in living during these times; 
in knowing of, not merely believing in, courage and heroism 
and self-sacrifice; in feeling keenly a love of country; in 
seeing the sheer bravery of a bitter grief. Is it not worth 
living now to possess this knowledge ? 

Platitudes and stock phrases are falling from us. Problems 
and questionings assail us, but we are going to wrestle with 
them. We are going to give them a new interpretation. We 
are not going to take anything for granted, and the future of 
England is in our hands. We are suffering much: we are 
losing our brothers and our dear friends and playmates, but it 
will not embitter us. We shall hear more clearly through 
sorrow “the still sad music of humanity” that is yet being 
played under the shrieks and the crash of war.—I am, Sir, &., 

Acrep Twenryr. 


[Our correspondent’s letter, we believe, truly reflects the 
view of most involuntary non-combatants. But what “Aged 
Twenty ” says about young people not being embittered by 
their losses is true of their parents as well. Their pride is 
greater than their pain —Ep. Spectator. } 
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THE RUGBY CONFERENCE OF THE 
CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srxrctaton.”]} 

§Srz,—It was not without hesitation that the Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal Thought 
im the Church decided to hold a brief summer Conference 
this year. They decided to do so, not because they wished to 
go on as usual in the present time of stress, but because the 
time is not only one of national but also of religious crisis, 
and people on all sides are considering whether their religious 
principles will bear the strain. 

To those who were present the week of Conference was a 
time of stimulation and refreshment. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 6th, there was an address by the President of the Union, 
Professor Gardner, of Oxford. The next three days were 
crowded with papers, discussions, special services, and social 
intercourse among the hundred members of the Congress, 
about half of whom were clergymen. Canon Glazebrook and 
Mr. Fawkes read papers on the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment in church and school; Mr. Gamble and Mr. Nowell 
Smith on the teaching of the New Testament, a far more 
difficult problem ; and, as a supplement, there was a discussion 
of the way of teaching the Creeds. The speakers grappled 
with the subject in a practical way, and their tone was far 
from being merely intellectualist : on the contrary, they were 
keenly desirous of bringing Bible and Creeds alike to bear on 
conduct; the discussion turned far less upon facts than upon 
religious values; while critical principles were of course 
accepted, all the deeper questions were regarded as questions 
not of criticism but ultimately of ethics; it was the numbing 
effects of convention rather than its intellectual weakness 
which seemed to call for remedies. 

The questions raised by the Kikuyu controversy were dis- 
cussed at two meetings of intense interest. It was generally 
felt that the relation of the Church to Nonconformists in 
respect of preaching was not one of extreme difficulty, though 
of course it had to beapproached with caution. Butin regard 
to the question of joint Communions there are far graver 
difficulties. There were in the Conference two drifts of 
opinion. One, ably set forth by Canon Bannister, insisted 
that the decision of the Archbishop was actually a retrograde 
step, and marked a recession in Christian liberality from the 
great Anglican theologians. The other, maintained by Canon 
Foakes-Jackson, Mr. Emmet, and others, thought that regard 
is necessary for the Sacramental views of a great proportion 
of the most devoted members of the English Church, and 
that the compromise reached by the Archbishop is a wise one. 

Two practical questions of organization in the Church were 
eonsidered. The first was as to the representation of the laity 
in Church Councils. The conviction was general that no 
attempt to interest the laity in Church affairs can be success- 
ful so long as they have merely a consultative position; it is 
only by throwing on them definite responsibilities, not merely 
in matters of business and finance, but in higher matters also, 
that their energy can be utilized and their enthusiasm 
awakened. The second question regarded the training of the 
elergy. Almost complete unanimity prevailed among the 
chief speakers—Mr. Major, of Ripon, Mr. Parsons, of Wells, 
and Canon Glazebrook—as to the utter inadequacy of the 
present scheme of training in Theological Colleges. More 
time and a wider outlook are necessary. The mental unpre- 
paredness of many of our ordinands was shown with startling 
elearness. 

No one can have been at the Conference without feeling 
that the tradition of Maurice and Arnold and Stanley is not 
dead. Perhaps the most inspiring moment was when Mr. 
Hubert Handley set forth with prophetic fervour the future 
which lay before Broad Churchmen if they had faith in their 
principles and confidence in their inspiration. The most 
important of the papers read will be published in the Modern 
Churchman during the next two months.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P, G. 





THE EXAMPLE OF LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
[To tux Epiror oF tae “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—One of the amazing things about our Army and Navy 
is the excellent moral of the men. They have won golden 
opinions from officers and visitors who have seen them at 
their drudging and dangerous jobs. Their almost overwhelm- 
ing response to the national call has been followed by splendid 


courage and capital esprit de corps. This applies to all rank 

Even the lowest grade of casual and ill-paid labour oa 
supplied some of the best fighting and staying material, 
Scores of thousands of Industrial and Ragged School hor. 
have enlisted and -borne themselves as the brave men the 

are. Y.M.C.A. workers and chaplains alike testify to thes, 
readiness to respond to the high appeals of religion, and to do 
their bit in this great struggle for nobler reasons than those 
of mere passion and revenge. 

I cannot help thinking that very much of this gratify 
condition is due to the steady leavening influence of religions 
and social agencies during the past generation. More than 
to any other man, I should attribute the lion’s share to the 
great Lord Shaftesbury, under whom I was proud to serve jn 
the public cause during twenty years. He was almost ths 
first to discover and appreciate the value of what in his day 
constituted the waste and wretched material of our homan 
stock. In the face of scorn and opposition, he led in the 
struggle for the rights of the child and of the worker, Hj, 
efforts in social legislation began the social movement of 
which the last decade has seen such tremendous developments, 
His philanthropic experiments have resulted in the establish. 
ment of powerful and still active organizations, of which the 
Society that bears his name and seeks to embody his spirit is 
one of the most characteristic. 

Iam led to emphasize this rich contribution to national 
character and service from the fact that it is now thirty years 
since Lord Shaftesbury’s death. It seems fitting that, a 
generation having passed, public attention should be called 
to the life and work of the pioneer reformer. A wreath will 
be laid at the foot of his statue in Westminster Abbey on 
October Ist by representatives of this Society. I also invite 
ministers and teachers to call attention in their sermons and 
lessons on October 3rd to the example of this man whose 
faith and work add a rare enrichment to our history. The 
nation at this great crisis cannot afford to forget the memory 
and life lessons of one of the greatest “ Victorians,” or to 
overlook the truths as to child care, evangelical religion, and 
legislative righteousness, to which he bore such valiant 
witness during a long and stainless public career.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JOHN Krrx, 
Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, 

82 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


[We are very glad to print Sir John Kirk’s emphatic and 
well-founded testimony to the work and example of “the 
great Lord Shaftesbury.” As a well-known social reformer 
and Churchman once remarked of him, “ If there is a Seventh 
Heaven, Lord Shaftesbury is there.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





RUSSIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH DRESS. 
[To rae Epiron ov tus “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—In 1870 I travelled alone in Transcauvasia, &c., for some 
months. The post service then involved an entry in the 
.Government register kept at eaclr post station. Having thus 
to acquire the Russian script, I have ever since taken an 
interest in transliterating that language. May I add the 
following to the long and lucid article in your issue of 
August 21st? I believe the Liverpool University School of 
Russian Study has issued, with the approval of the Petrograd 
Academy, two schemes for transliteration, one bibliographical 
for librarians, the other for literary use, and similar to that of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Some journalists may like 
even to simplify the latter by avoiding c, with its four sounds 
as in “cat” (k), “cell” (s), “cheese” (sh), “loch” (kh), 
not to add “choir” (k)! The letters cz have been used, 
it is said, for the Cyrillic tsa because of its similarity to 
those two letters—a u with a downward twirl at the end. 
Our ancestors wantonly altered names of places all over 
Europe, but nowadays we do almost as badly, failing to 
render foreign names phonetically, retaining in them letters 
of our alpbabet which have other sounds than ours— 
notoriously the tailed 7 (j). This letter, common in Europe, 
but discarded from our dictionaries a century ago, is now 
used by us solely as a consonant (exception “ hallelujah”), 
and, like y when obviously a vowel, especially at the end of a 
word, should be printed ¢. Is not transliteration, indeed, just 
as necessary from Danish, Polish, &., as from Russian? We 
turn b, g, and m in the last into v, d, and ¢, and it seems as 





absurd to write “fiord” with a j as to retain B as the 
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jnitial of Vladivostok, sometimes inserting, moreover, a silent 
¢ before the k !—I am, Sir, &c., E. R. 





THE MEANING OF “BOSCHE.” 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—A full etymology of this word (see Spectator, Septem- 
per 4th) will be found s.v. “ Bozza” in T. C. Donkin’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Romance Languages (based on that 
of F. Diez). In the present war the word seems to have come 
into general use when the severest fighting was near Amiens, 
the chief city of the old province of Picardy, and I think 
there can be little doubt that it was used in the sense of 
“bowl” (the wooden ball of the game of bowls), and so 
equivalent to the “ Roundhead” of our own Civil Wars. 
The Italian form of the word is “ Boccia,” and one of the 
meanings given to it by G.. Rigutini in his Vocabolario 
(Florence, 1906) is “ Palla di legno da giocare che tirasi colla 
mano.” As to the Spanish form “ Bocha,” it is defined as “a 
wooden ball for playing at bowls” in E. R. Bensley’s 
Dictionary. Mr. A. D. Godley in “Two Points of View” 
(Second Strings, 1902) wrote :— 
“Tt cast a lurid light upon 
Names which the world considers famous— 
It proved Professor Bosch of Bonn 

Conclusively an ignoramus ”— 
no doubt in the sense of our own word “ Bosh,” said to have 
been naturalized by us from the Turkish.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. 8. H. 


DR. WATTS AND PSALM XC. 
[To rus Eprros or tux “Srecraror."’] 
Srr,—At the present time interest in a point of textual 
criticism cannot be long maintained, and there are signs that 
this correspondence has run its course. Will you allow me to 
make a brief rejoinder ? 

“Use and wont” are unassailable, especially where familiar 
and tender associations have made them sacred. Equally 
secure are those who invest what is to them “authority” with 
a sanctity nearly tantamount to that of Divine inspiration, 
even though what they deem “the voice of the Church” or 
“the taste .. . of the Christian world” may be, and often is, 
mere ignorant, unreflecting, or indolent acquiescence in a 
perversion into which an editor of a former age has been 
betrayed by carelessness, or which, for reasons of his own, he 
had perpetrated wilfully. With these comments I leave the 
extraneous controversy which others have introduced and 
upon which I have no disposition to enter. 

Of the two emendations in the current version of the Psalm 
to which I directed attention, the far more important has been 
vindicated in your issue of the 28th ult. with a terseness and 
force which render further plea superfluous. The minor has 
not received notice; may I be permitted to say another word 
on its behalf? In his Literary Study of the Bible—to which 
memory now recurs—Dr. R. G. Moulton discerns in the back- 
ground of the thought of the author of our Psalm the 
experience of a night encampment in some stony wilderness, 
where the darkness and the dimly perceived mountain walls 
lead the watcher to dwell on their enduring forms in contrast 
with the eternity of the Creator (verses 1-2). Then these 
influences and the crumbled detritus strewed around induce 
sombre thoughts of man’s frailty and mortality, and his life 
is regarded but as a brief and troubled passing day 
(verses 3-7), a conception which gives place to the idea of 
a succession of days, of generations, the pathos, however, 
being persistent (verses 9-12). At last morning breaks upon 
the solitude, and with the sunrise come shining thoughts of 
change from a dark past to a bright future, of beauty from 
above, of security for the work of our hands (verses 13-17). 
To those who see and feel the relevancy and stimulus of 
suggestions of this order, the interpretative value of the 
“concealed imagery,” and who are disposed to accept this 
very probable setting of this sublime and solemn Psalm, 
verse 5 can only mean the torrent of the desert wady, which 
is assuredly not “ an ever-rolling stream,” for in summer it is 
but a trickle or the channel is dry, but when it comes down 
in flood is “ over-rolling,” and whelms everything in its course 
with impetuons, irresistible sweep, as did “ that ancient river, 
the river Kishon,” the forces of Sisera. 

But apart from these considerations, it must be evident to 
all that what the Psalmist meant to lay stress on was not the 
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stream, but the impotence of man against the urgency of its 
flow. Dr. Watts was not likely to miss this point, and would 
naturally select the epithet best adapted to bring it out. 
There can be no doubt as to which of the two in question is 
preferable for this purpose. Further, Dr. Watts’s undisputed 
use of the term in this connexion, and the very wording of 
the A.V. before him, preclude any other reading of his 
version than that which I have advocated.—Thanking you for 
your courtesy, I am, Sir, &c., W. HoLmMpen. 


Ilfracombe. 





“THE BITTER END.” 

(To tae Eptron or tas “Srrcraron.”] 
Srr,—Reading your article “Live Truisms” (Spectator, 
September 11th), I was much perplexed by the use which 
the writer has made of the phrase “to the bitter end.” I have 
long been accustomed to think of these words as meaning 
that end of a ship’s cable which in sailing vessels is attached 
to the “ bitts” or stumps projecting above the deck, to which 
the cable is made fast. This, of course, is the opposite end 
of the cable from that to which the anchor is attached, so that 
“veered out to the bitter end” means that the cable is 
stretched to its full length. Defoe makes Robinson Crusoe 
thus describe the cable of one of the many ships in which that 
hero was wrecked, but he spells bitter as “ better,” perhaps by 
a slip of the pen, and perhaps because he thought “better 
end” meant extreme end. Be that as it may, his blunder is 
almost certainly the origin of what your contributor calls a 
“ cheerful correction,” which, however, he admits has not been 
adopted. I have seen the above explanation of the phrase 
“bitter end” in some book on shipbuilding, but unfortunately 
cannot recall the name of the work: nor can I trace the 
chapter in Robinson Crusoe in which he uses the words 
“better end.” Of course the best-known instance of the use 
of “ bitter end” is the speech of Gambetta on the war of 1870. 
But did Gambetta really say “a la fin amére” P—I am, Bir, 
&e., D. Y. N. 





“SOME TRENCH SCENES.” 
(To rue Eprrom or tas “ Srecraror.”] 
Srm,—May I point out a few errors in the trench argot quoted 
in your article? “Happoo fineesh” should read “ Nappoo 
fineesh” (? n’y a plus fini); “bliky” should be “ blity,” and 
“ charpawnee ” “char pawnee.”—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





IN BIRDLAND. 
[To tax Eprrom or tux “ Srxcraror,”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 28th your contributor, in 
the delightful article entitled “In Birdland,” asks: “ What is 
the secret charm of this tiny bright-eyed form of animal 
life?” Ifrequently asked myself this question, until I came 
to the conclusion that the peculiar enchanting love which the 
little feathered things call forth, different in kind (though, 
of course, less in degree) from that which we feel for our 
nearer beloved friends in the animal world, must date from 
the old benediction when on the fifth day of Creation “ He 
blessed them”—birds and fishes only among the many 
creatures made. I confess we have not the same feeling for 
the fishes, but perhaps they only inherited the second part of 
the blessing! The love we feel to the birds is often, to use a 
theological term, “a love of disapprobation,” as when a black- 
bird bites hard the fingers which are ruining a strawberry- 
net to save the life of a little thief; or when one condones, 
but cannot forget, the rows of ruined crocuses when the 
garrulous, gossiping sparrows make their noisy couché at 
bedtime in the leaves round the windows. May I trespass on 
your space to tell a little bird story? There was a time when 
our suburban garden was much infested by cats—to the great 
disgust of the birds. When we heard the well-known cry of 
expostulation from the blackbirds, we and the dogs used to 
run to the rescue and chase away the intruders. So often 
this happened that at last the dogs would, without our inter- 
vention, answer the appeal, and rush with tumult from the 
house to find the enemy when they heard the particular note 
ofalarm. One day my sister was walking in the garden when 
she heard a blackbird telling her that danger was near. She 
followed the call till the bird showed her a cat sound asleep 
on the roof of an outhouse. When this momentarily harmless 
foe was dislodged the call continued, and the bird led my 
sister for some distance to a plantation, where another cat was 
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found sound asleep, also among the bushes. This cat being 
disposed of, the bird was quite content. We were immensely 
flattered to find that our small friends realized and appealed 
to our power and willingness to help them. They were 
absolutely wild birds, not pensioners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pilrig House, Edinburgh. B. Batrour-MELvVILLE. 





Y.M.C.A. CAMP HELPERS WANTED. 
(To rue Enprror or ree “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Amongst your readers there probably can be found 
some men of sufficient leisure who, for quite legitimate 
reasons of health and physique, cannot join H.M. Forces. 
Still, they want to do something, but have not realized their 
opportunity. To these men, with your permission, I desire to 
issue an invitation to volunteer their services for Y¥.M.C.A. 
work in camps in the South of England. At the present time 
we have a number of vacancies to fill which have been occupied 
during the vacation by University dons, clergymen and 
ministers, and members of the professional and commercial 
elasses. Most valuable service can be rendered by those who 
are anxious to assist at the present time our brave soldiers 
who in the various training camps have so nobly upheld the 
traditions of this country by the performance of duty in all 
sorts of circumstances. On application to Mr. Basil Hewer, 
13 Russell Square, London, W.C., full particulars will be 
given as to the nature and conditions of the vacancies which 
it is necessary we should fill in preparation for our autumn 
eampaign.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. R. Yarp, General Secretary. 
George Williams House, 12 and 13 Russell Square, W.C. 





“THE FREEDOM OF THE OCEANS.” 
[To raz Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Sim,—Mr. Archibald Hurd has contributed to the current 
Fortnightly Review an article based on the German Chan- 
eellor’s assertion that Germany is fighting, not to get the 
“trident in her fist,” but to maintain the theory of mare 
liberum. But are not such discussions useless, and is not the 
theory of the freedom of the sea, in the German sense, a mere 
meaningless tautology? The Germans complain that now 
the oceans, which are intended by the bounty of Providence 
to be free to all peoples dwelling on the earth, are in 
point of fact enslaved by the predominance of a single 
Power—namely, Great Britain. To remedy this lament- 
able state of things Germany, in the interest of the 
world, proposes to crush, if she can, the British Fleet, 
and stop Britons for ever from offending German ears by 
singing “ Britannia rules the waves.” When we sing “ Rule, 
Britannia,” &c., what we practically mean merely to convey, 
in prosaical and unmetaphorical language, is that Great Britain 
possesses the strongest fleet in existence, and is firmly resolved 
te continue to do so. If the Germans destroy the British sea 
power, they will be in exactly the same position as this country 
was before its defeat. But the seas are not free. So long as 
there is one fleet preponderantly superior to all other fleets, 
as the German Fleet would be in the case I have imagined, 
there would not only be no more freedom of the sea than 
before, but in truth much less by all the difference of German 
and British ideas of supremacy. A state of things when all 
the fleets of all countries are equul for any length of time is 
inconceivable, and even if it were to exist for a short time, 
the nations would fight until one had definitely established 
its superiority at sea over the rest. That this would happen 
is one of the plainest lessons of history. “Freedom of the 
sea” in the German sense is therefore only another and a 
elumsy way of expressing the Kaiser's celebrated dictum, 
“ The trident must be in our fist.”—I am, Sir, &., 
New University Club, Vv. pg S. Fowxe. 
Bt. James's Street, 8.W. 


THE LATE SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD. 
{Te tax Epirorm or tux “Srectator,”’] 
S1e,—Were not the war so all-engrossing, it would seem 
etrange that no one, I think, should have recalled the fact 
that the late Sir Claude Macdonald was one of the few men 
who have been privileged to read their own obituary. It was 
after the Boxer rising in China just fifteen years ago. In the 
middle of July, 1900, circumstantial accounts were received 
in this country of the fall of the Peking Legations and of the 





Mii. 
made in the House on July 16th which left little room for 
hope, and I have before me a copy of the Times of July 17th 
containing Sir Claude’s biography. The paper is already turnin 

llow, and the memory of the gallant part which : 
yetlo ry pa he played 
in the defence of the small European community committed 
chiefly to his care seems to be in like manner already fading 
away. Yet even in these days of still greater storm and 
stress it is, perhaps, well to recall how the British Legat: 
at Peking was the fort which for two months held the Boxer 
hordes at bay, and how Sir Claude Macdonald, soldier ang 
diplomatist, held the fort until General Gaselee’s force at 
last brought relief, being the first with our brave Japanese 
allies to reach the beleaguered European quarter of the 
Manchu city. We know now that there always was ay 
influential party at the old Emprese’s Court that shrank from 
allowing the Imperial troops to join with the Boxers and 
make an end of the Legations. But none knew it at the time, 
and for two months the defence had to be conducted in daily 
anticipation of the worst. During all that time Sir Claude 
Macdonald, splendidly assisted by the wife who survives him, 
bore with a courage and unfailing cheerfulness, which he 
imparted to all around him, the tremendous responsibility 
that had devolved upon him of organizing the defence and of 
providing for the maintenance, as well as for the safety, of 
the hundreds of refugees, many of them women and children, 
who had taken sanctuary in the Legation compound. He was 
a relatively young man—only forty-eight years of age at the 
time—and happily he survived to do admirable work at Tokio 
as His Majesty’s representative during the eventful years 
when the foundations of our Alliance with Japan were laid, 
but no man can pass altogether unscathed through such an 
ordeal as that which he then lived through. He was only 
sixty-three when he died last week.—I am, Sir, &., V.C. 





ROCK PLANTS AND THE WOUNDED. 

[To ras Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.”} 
Sim,—I venture again to appeal to you to let it be known that I 
have large quantities of Alpine and herbaceous plants for sale, 
consisting of saxifrages, aubrietias, dianthus, arenarias, asters, 
rambling roses, delphiniums, campanulas, foxgloves, &. I will 
gladly send my selections for 5s., 7s., 10s., 15s., £1, £2, £3, £4, 
£5, ap to £10. If ladies and gentlemen will write and order my 
collection for a specified sum, I will send a large and ample collec- 
tion. All plants will be carefully named, packed, and sent to 
address desired. In all cases I must beg for full address of 
purchaser, both postal and railway. All plants will be sent by 
rail, and a postcard sent to announce their despatch. The plants 
will be sent off in October. I shall be extremely grateful if you 
will let this be known, and so help the cause of our wounded 
soldiers and sailors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CaTHEerine Mines GAskELt. 

Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presiprent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 








The aims and objects of this force are: 

1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and ‘Ierritorial Army. 

2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 

Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 
(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the goographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries fer information should be addressed direct 





massacre of all those who were in them. A statement was 





to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sosscuiptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fond,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 








£s 4 
PrrviovsLy ACKNOWLEDGED io -.» 98,136 17 6 
Rev. & Mrs. R. Plumer Stedman (Waltham, 
Mass., U.S.A.) ase ee mn ove 5 56 O 
£3,142 2 6 
POETRY. 





TO THE LIVING FROM THE DEAD. 


WE who were once such men as you are, brothers, 
Have one last word for you ere we are sped 
Upon our journey through the silent spaces, 
The dim and shadowy places of the dead. 


Scarce can the souls of mortal men discover 
Strength to disperse the veil ’twixt us and you, 
Yet we, by this desire that lies within us 
To speak that word, have rent that veil in two. 


We fought and fighting fell in France and Flanders; 
Giving all we possessed to stem the flood, 

The hellish flood of hell-inspired barbarians 
Who sought to win the world through seas of blood. 


We penned it in and checked it for a moment, 
Seeing through sweat as we lay down to die 

The first mad surges ebb, but also hearing 
Thunder of greater surges down the sky. 


We know that all we did was very little 
Towards the sure safeguarding of our race, 

And, knowing that, we cry now from the darkness 
This last appeal—Go you, and take our place! 


J.P. A. W. 








BOOKS 
—_— 7 ‘ 

THE BALKANS, ITALY, AND THE ADRIATIC.* 
Ir would be difficult to agree more heartily with any state- 
ment than we agree with Dr. Seton-Watson’s statement that 
the settlement of the Balkan question must be a settlement 
ofthe whole problem. No settlement as between Roumania 
and Serbia about the Banat, or between Serbia and Bulgaria, 
or between Bulgaria and Greece, will be of any avail to bring 
peace to distracted South-Eastern Europe. The unhappy 
Treaty of Bucharest after the second Balkan War was bad 
because it was not a whole settlement; it left a thousand 
points of contention which were bound to cause yet another 
war when the various Balkan States had recovered some of 
their population and money. No doubt this was just what 
Germany wanted. She desired to keep the Balkan question 
simmering till she was ready to deal with it in her own way. 
There is only too much evidence that it was Germany who 
persuaded Bulgaria at the end of the first Balkan War to turn 
against Serbia and strike the perfidious blow for which 
Bulgaria herself was made to suffer so heavily. Yet Bulgaria 
was punished far too heavily. She was left in the position 
of a man who has been ruined and humiliated by his neigh- 
bours, and every one knows that such a man will be bad to 
live with in the future. The consequence of the evil treat- 
ment of the Balkan question, which is a tale of many years 
om the part of Austria, and in which Austria has been 
Ispired in recent years by the diplomatic requirements of 

any, was even worse than any one could have foreseen. 
The result was the greatest war in history. How strange that 
many quite intelligent people who study European politics 
should have paid so little attention, not merely to the Balkan 
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problem, but to the crux of the Balkan problem—the South 


Slav question! There was the cloud on the horizon, out of 
which the tempest canie. 

Even since the Great War began we have had too little 
discussion of the South Slav or Jugoslav question, for unless 
Serbia is enabled to draw to herself in some kind of definite 
political union the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes at present 
languishing under Austrian rule there can be no settlement 
of the Balkan question asa whole. A soldier who knew little 
of politics and was shown the map of South-Eastern Europe 
might easily have deduced what the relation of Germany and 
Austria would be to Serbia with a view to a great European 
war. He would have noticed at once that Serbia blocked the 
road both to Salonica and to Constantinople. Through the 
geographical position of Serbia the Central Powers were cut 
off from the shortest route to Turkey, their contingent ally, 
and to the East, which has so powerfully attracted German 
ambitions. Bulgaria with her German King was much less 
of a thorn, for Germany had no doubt that she could square 
matters with Bulgaria if only Serbia were not an obnoxiously 
independent country intervening. We agree with Dr. Seton- 
Watson that we are under a deep military obligation to 
Serbia, for she has kept the gate; she has remained like a 
small but fierce lion in the German path. Gallant Belgium, 
yes—but also gallant Serbia. 

The point of Dr. Seton-Watson’s plea in this able pamphlet 
is that Serbia should not be asked to make sacrifices—mainly, 
of course, the great sacrifice of yielding her portion of Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria—without being promised great rewards. 
Again we agree with Dr. Seton-Watson altogether in prin- 
ciple. He also demands that Serbia should be given the 
status of an equal ally with the Entente Powers. Where we 
must make some reservation is in the following respect. If 
the Balkan question must be treated as a whole, so also 
must the European question. Serbia is, unhappily, not the 
only claimant. We wish it were otherwise. We wish that 
Serbia could have all that Dr. Seton-Watson proposes and 
more. When we come, however, to count up all the 
rival claims of the supporters and possible supporters of 
the Entente Powers (in the event, of course, of a com- 
plete victory for these Powers and the downfall of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire), we have to recognize that by far 
the most difficult matter to adjust is the rival ambitions 
of Serbia and Italy. These rival ambitions are primarily 
concerned with the future possession of Dalmatia. We 
believe Dr. Seton-Watson to have proved his point that the 
number of Italians is quite insignificant in Dalmatia com- 
pared with the number of Jugoslavs. He also argues 
powerfully that the intellectual and moral record of 
Italy in Dalmatia can hardly outweigh the heavy ethno- 
logical balance against her. But then we have also to 
remember that Italy badly wants a strategic frontier 
on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Her own eastern 
shores are scarcely defensible as it is. We do not know on 
what lines the Entente Powers have proposed a settlement, 
but we ask our readers to bear in mind what we have already 
said—that a settlement after the war must be a European 
settlement as well as a Balkan settlement. If Italy would be 
satisfied with Dr. Seton-Watson’s safeguarding conditions that 
the future kingdom of Jugoslavia (i.e., Serbia with all the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes added to her) should have no 
navy, and that Italy, on the other hand, should have 
several naval porte on the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
well and good. In that case Italy would admit that the 
possession of the whole of Dalmatia is not essential to her. 
But if any country standing with the Allies should be in 
danger of thinking it not worth while to put up with 
something less than the best, for the purpose of maintaining 
the unity of the Allies and thus beating Germany to 
her knees, let that country pause and reflect what would 
happen if through the failure to make sacrifices here 
and sacrifices there the Allies were to be defeated. 
Germany would then dictate her terms all round. Serbia 
would be repressed or annihilated. The South Slave 
might yearn for fusion with their kinemen for a hundred 
years to come. Italy, so far from acquiring the luxury of 
Dalmatia, would not even get Italia Irredenta. Such would 
be the price of the failure of the Allies. As the Serbian pro- 
verb truly says, “It is better never to begin than never to 
finish.” For our part, we cannot help bel‘eving that, in spite 
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of all the difficulties, the Balkan States, having begun to try 
to find a solution of their difficulties and to range themselves 
on the side of the Allies, will finish the work. We wish that 
the Balkan States would judge the future by the past. 
Experience has taught them to expect little but bullying and 
repressive intrigue from the Central Powers except when it 
was to Germany's interest to use or permit honeyed words. 
France, on the other hand, has been the champion of the 
nationalities. What Roumania owes to her, as Dr. Seton- 
Watson says, cannot be overestimated. Greece owes hardly 
less to Britain, and Bulgaria to Russia. 

Let us quote Dr. Seton-Watson’s definition of the new 
Jugoslavia as he foresees it :— 


“Southern Slav unity, then, means the union of the Triune 
Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
of the Eastern or Slav portion of Istria, of the Slovene territory 
of southern Austria (in Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria), and of 
the Western or Serb section of the Banat, with the existing 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, in a single Southern Slav 
state, the new Jugoslavia. Geographically it involves the acquisi- 
tian of the river frontier of the Drave and the Mur on the north; 
the protection of Belgrade by a fair partition of the Banat between 
Serbia and Roumania; the discovery of a reasonable line 
separating Italian and Southern Slav territory on the west, and 
representing as nearly as possible a compromise between ethno- 
graphy and geography (or strategy, as it is now more fashionable 
to call it), and on the south the union of Montenegro and Serbia.” 


As for the reports about negotiations between Italy and Serbia 
as to Dalmatia and Croatia, Dr. Seton- Watson makes a state- 
ment of great interest. He says :— 


“T have no desire to trespass on the paths of secret diplomacy. 
But one fact cannot be emphasized too strongly, and I state it 
with full knowledge of its truth and on the basis of irrefutable 
information. At the time of Italy’s agreement with the Triple 
Entente, there were no discussions or negotiations of any kind 
between Italy and Serbia in respect to the future fate of Dalmatia 
and Croatia. The Italian press was full of rumours to the effect 
that a special arrangement had been reached between Rome and 
Ni’, and a statement was even placed in the mouth of ‘Mr. 
Jankovié, a Secretary in the Serbian Foreign Office,’ expressing 
his satisfaction at this agreement. This statement, which also 
appeared in the leading evening papers of London, as emanating from 
Rome and on one occasion from Paris, assumes a new significance 
in view of the fact that there is no Secretary of the name of 
Jankovié in the Serbian Foreign Office, and that no official 
answering to this description was in Rome at that particular 
moment. The explanation is simple. It was either a press 
intrigue of the Italian Jingoes, intended to sow distrust between 
Croatia and Serbia, or a similar intrigue on the part of the crypto- 
Austrophil party in Rome, and it was telegraphed to Paris and 
London in the hope of misleading Western public opinion as to the 
relations of Italy and Serbia.” 





CHANGING RUSSIA* 
Tue value of M. Alexinsky’s very interesting book, Russia 
and the Great War, is increased by his own position. He 
is a converted Revolutionist. He speaks of the Russian 
Government in July, 1914, as “on the brink of an inevit- 
able fall.” It was breathing an atmosphere in which a 
revolutionary uprising could not be other than extremely 
dangerous. “But then came the war, and the situation was 
suddenly transformed. The danger of foreign aggression 
forced the mass of the Russian people to check the 
remarkable impetus of its struggle for liberty and to occupy 
itself with the problem of national defence.” The resolution 
of the Duma on August 8th, 1914, proved to be even 
more significant than it appeared. Though it was passed by 
a unanimous vote, the two sections of the Extreme Left, 
the Peasant Democrats and the Industrials, left the Hall 
without voting. But their separate declarations bad in 
them much of the root of the matter. We have the im- 
movable conviction, said the leader of the Peasant Democrats, 
that Russia “ will offer a decisive resistance to the enemy who 
shall attack us and will defend its native soil and the culture 
created by the sweat and blood of generations.” The 
proletariat, said the leader of the Social Democratic Party, 
“will always defend the treasure of civilization amassed by the 
people against all attempts, no matter from whom they come.” 
All the same, both sections of the Extreme Left declined to 
vote for the Military Credits. M. Alexinsky explains this 
refusal in part by their unwillingness to recognize “the coup 
d'état” in which the present Duma had its origin, and in 
part by the resolution not to vote any money for war pur- 
poses which had heen passed at successive International 


* Russia end the Great War, By Gregor Alexinsky. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. (10a, €d. net.) 





a 
Socialist Congresses. But with these concessions to their 


party consciences their opposition to the war came to an end, 
Germany very soon showed that she must be fought all in all 
or not at all. Here and there small groups of Russiay 
Socialists still publish, though not in their own country 
their hopes for the defeat of the Russian armies “ becauge it 
will facilitate the internal victory of Rassia—the abolition 
of her slavery, her liberation from the chains of Tsarism.” 
M. Alexinsky’s comment is that this “nefarious idea” is 
shared by only a few irresponsible persons, and he gives ample 
proofs of this. One is from a letter written from Russia to, 
German Socialist journal :— 

“The war is becoming more and more popular in Russia, . 

The present situation bears no resemblance to that which existed 
ten years ago. The war was then a dynastic war, whilst to-da 
we are witnessing a people’s war. ... The news of the fate of 
Louvain and Reims and other similar facts have still further 
strengthened [this] state of mind.. .. Since the beginning of the 
war we have had no serious strike, though before the war broke 
out an implacable economic struggle was being waged by the 
workers, a great movement was developing in Petrograd, and 
barricades had even been seen in the streets.” 
M. Alexinsky tells us that the Government gave an urgent 
order to a factory in Petrograd “ whose ‘ hands’ were noted 
for their revolutionary sentiments.” The managers told the 
men that the work was of great importance to the army 
at the front, and that according to their calculations 
it could be done in a month if the men would work 
their hardest. “The men set to and completed the work 
in the space of twelve days”—that is, two and a half 
times more rapidly than was asked of them. “Con. 
pare this generous attitude on the part of the workers,” 
M. Alexinsky goes on, “with the hysterical conduct of those 
few irresponsible intellectuals who are ready to rejoice in the 
defeat of their country ...and you will understand that 
their appeal could find no response among the masses, whose 
political conscience and healthy instinct has preserved them 
from the ‘revolutionary’ hysteria which has attacked the 
minds of a few intellectuals.” For the disease is not shared 
by many of them. Even Prince Kropotkin, the “ ideological 
leader of modern Russian Anarchism,” is thoroughly to be 
trusted on the war. ‘As for the consequences which a victory 
of the Germans would have for us Russians,” he writes, “one 
refuses even to think of them, so terrible would they be.” 
We must make one more quotation. It is from the reply of 
a Russian Socialist to a certain “ Captain B.,” who had come 
to Geneva to “ put himself in touch” with the Socialist Party 
in that city “in order to get into communication with the 
interior of Russia.” He had pleaded that the Germans and 
the Russian Socialists were fighting together for civilization, 
and this was the answer he got: “You say you are fighting 
for civilization? But there is one State which is certainly 
most highly civilized, and which you bave invaded—Belgium. 
There is another and more democratic State of which you 
occupy ten departments. On the other hand, you are allies 
of Mohammed V., whose Government has persecuted the 
Armenians for more than three hundred years.” German 
arguments have not been so successful with the Russian 
Socialists as with that singular little group of English 
Socialists and Radicals known as the “ Union of Democratic 
Control.” 

Still, the Kaiser has other friends in Russia at the opposite 
political pole. The extreme Conservatives have always 
regarded Germany as their best friend. To them she is 
“a pious, monarchical nation,” while France is “impious 
and Republican,” and England “perfidious and Masonic.” 
Only a little time before the war one of their leaders declared 
that “Russian Tsarism ought to conclude a Holy Alliance 
with German Kaiserism.” This view has been defended, even 
since the war began, by the Roskoié Znamia, the organ of the 
Union of the Russian People. To this journal it seems 
self-evident that Germany is the symbol of order and the 
monarchical principle, and the best hope that her Russian 
friends can frame for her is that she will “crush France, and 
then restore an absolutist government.” These statements 
would have no importance were it not that those who make 
them are closely associated with the Peace Party in Russia. 
No less a person than the late Count Witte told the repre- 
sentatives of Russian industries last December that it was 
only England that had anything to gain by the present war, 
and he went on to accuse her of “inciting Russia with the 
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object of imposing the heavier burden of military effort on 
her while economizing her own resources.” It was this 
that Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador at 
Petrograd, had in view when at the English Club on New 
Year's Eve he spoke of “certain notorious Germanophiles 
who are preaching a crusade against England,” and of “a 
little band of their supporters who are making every effort to 
sow discord between Russia and her allies.” This desire to be 
on good terms with Germany is an affair of long standing. 
It is closely connected with the policy which prompted the 
war with Japan. M. Alexinsky gives several quotations from a 
confidential memoir by Baron Rosen, a Russian diplomatist 
who has been Ambassador at Belgrade and Washington. In 
this all proposals pointing to the Balkans as the centre of 
Russian political interests are dismissed as so much idle 

ation. The Far East is put forward as still the 
true object of ambition. If Russia keeps this before 
her, she need feel no alarm at the creation of a German 
hegemony in Europe. For an Asiatic Power, as Russia 
really is, such a prospect can have no terrors. Probably 
the German Government greatly overrated the extent to 
which these views were held in Russia. They hoped 
that when the time for attacking France came she 
would be at their mercy because Russia could be trusted 
to remain neutral. They accepted the statements of the 
reactionary Press as the true utterance of all the Russian 
opinion that counted, and formed their plans in accordance 
with it. Howlittle the Russian Conservatives understood the 
real value of German friendship is shown by a passage in 
a Report on the New Army Laws published in the French 
Yellow Book. In this the fomenting of disturbances in Russia 
is described not only as a vitally necessary measure in the 
event of war, but as one which Germany must prepare for 
in time of peace. The secret allies thus created would be 
openly recognized as soon as war was declared, and “on the 
conclusion of peace they would be guaranteed the preservation 
of the advantages they had won.” Not in vain is the net 
spread in the sight of the Russian reactionary. 

Upon all these points M. Alexinsky is thoroughly to be 
trusted. Baron Rosen’s policy he describes as one which 
would “yield Europe to the Prussian Moloch and take Asia 
in exchange.” The only criticism we have to offer on his 
handling of the existing state of things is that he does 
not make any allowance for the difficulties with which 
the Tsar was surrounded. Of the unity between him and 
the Russian people there can be no question. They are 
one and indivisible. That is shown on every occasion on 
which he and his subjects have been brought face to face 
during the war. But his commands have to be made known 
through the ordinary official channels, through a bureaucracy 
distributed over the whole Empire, and governed by principles 
and methods which are hopelessly antiquated. Such a body does 
not soon or easily take on a new character. When war has 
suddenly been forced upon a Government all its energies are 
concentrated upon meeting the enemy in the field. M. Alexinsky 
would have had the Tsar seize the same moment for pro- 
claiming a new Constitution. Very possibly there might 
have been advantages in such a step; but if the Tsar bad 
weed up the faculties of his Ministers in this way what 
would have become of the mobilization and all the other 
war measures? There are limitations to the faculties of the 
most autocratic of rulers, and with a war with the Central 
Powers on his hands it is not wonderful that the Tsar had 
neither time nor thought to spare for new political experi- 
ments. Even had it been possible to try one, nothing could 
have come of it. The carrying of it out would have remained 
in the old hands, and they would have worked the new laws in 
the same temper and to much the same purpose as they had 
worked those with which they were familiar. A better Con- 
stitution may well be one of the beneficent results of a Russian 
victory, but that victory must first be won. 





A TREASURY OF IRISH VERSE AND PROSE.* 
Tue joint editors and compilers of this anthology, though 
they have been able to include in their collection a good 
many poems representative of the “ Neo-Celtic Renaissance,” 
have not escaped the pitfall which stands in the way of all 
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anthologists—the laws of copyright. Atleast it is only on this 
assumption that from a Treasury of prose as well as verse 
extracts, a very large number of which are bumorous in 
character, the greatest of living Irish humorists, Miss Martin 
and Miss Somerville, are conspicuous by their absence, though 
their talent in this direction is acknowledged im the intro- 
duction. But to label them as exclusively humorous in their 
outlook is to disregard the serious side of their genius as 
exemplified in their greatest work, The Real Charlotte, a novel 
which belongs to the class of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, and 
for the rest lends itself peculiarly well to citation. Of living 
Irish poets we miss Mr. James Stephens, Miss Eva Gore- 
Booth, and Miss Susan Mitchell, to mention no others; while 
the inclusion of poems, admirable in themselves, by Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle and Emily Bronté and a fragment 
from the Omar Khayyam of Edward FitzGerald in a volume 
of “Irish Verse and Prose” is hard to defend on any sound 
principle of selection; indeed, Mr. Graves frankly admits in 
his introduction that they belong to English rather than Irish 
literature. 

The alphabetical order adopted by the compilers renders 
continuous reading of this Treasury rather difficult. Not 
only does one jump from one century to another, but the 
juxtaposition, e.g., of the beautiful lyrics and fairy stories 
of Dr. Douglas Hyde and Dr. Ingram’s spirited doggerel 
“Who fears to speak of 98?” and—under the heading 
“ Anonymous”—of the sentimental lines “Music in the 
Street” and such a piece of macabre humour as “The Night 
before Larry was Stretched”—is, to say the least, discon- 
certing. On the whole, a chronological order or an arrange- 
ment under subjects is greatly to be preferred. We have 
already alluded to faults of omission, while acknowledging 
that they are in part at least inevitable, and the inclusion of 
pieces which, though of intrinsic merit, are out of place in an 
Irish collection. Apart from this, we cannot help thinking 
that the volume would have gained greatly by the exclusion 
of a good many pieces of inferior quality. Dr. Maginn’s 
“The Irishman and the Lady” is the worst sort of Donny- 
brook humour. The parody of Hans Andersen, “The Grass- 
hopper’s Ride,” on pp. 151-53, is described as “a study in 
style,” but it has not even the recommendation of successful 
literary mimicry to palliate its essential vulgarity. It is 
simply an outrage—nothing less—and the verses which 
precede it,“ A Case of Etiquette,” are merely a very third- 
rate essay in discipleship on the model of W. 8. Gilbert—a 
model more successfully followed by Mr. James M. Lowry in 
“The Last of the Leprachauns.” On a higher plane, we find 
ourselves unable to accept the editorial estimate of some of 
the selections from Mangan. ‘“ The Ride round the Parapet,” 
for example, compares very unfavourably with Mrs. Browning’s 
ballad on a similar subject, in which the high romantic spirit 
is maintained throughout. Mangan, with that freakishness 
which sometimes disfigured his best work, declines in the last 
stanzas on a note of jarring grotesquerie, and the name of the 
heroine, “ Lady Eleanora von Alleyne,” is not a happy exploit 
in nomenclature. In this context we may add that the 
Wardour Street archaisms of “The Mad Son,” by Mr. Padric 
Gregory—a ballad of the Wars of the Roses, with its 
Rossettian refrain, “Two red, red roses burgeontd ”—would 
require great courage in a reciter and great patience in his 
audience. Other pieces might be mentioned—e.g., the verses 
by Curran and Mrs. Norton—the warrant for whose admission 
rests rather on the personal or historical eminence of the 
writers than on their literary merit. 

But with all reservations, this collection is marked by 
a finely catholic spirit, and contains a great many admirable 
and representative pieces not to be found in most volumes 
of this sort. We are glad to see that impartial justice 
is done to the heroic Muse of Sir Samuel Ferguson, to the 
moving simplicity of William Allingham, the high spirits of 
Lever and Lover, the crepuscular glamour of Mr. Yeats, and the 
mysticism of “ A. E.” The inclusion of Moore’s “ Lines on the 
Death of Sheridan” reminds us that he was a master of satire 
as well as of melting numbers. An extract from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's John Bull's Other Island is followed by a scene from 
Sheridan's Critic. And we may recommend to the editors of 
the Times broadsheets for soldiers Joseph Sheridan Lefanu’s 
ballad “Shamus O'Brien” and the episode of “ Moses at the 
Fair” from Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. The editors 
have borrowed to excellent purpose from the Songs of 
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Leinster of Miss W. M. Letts, the beautiful Antrim lyrics of 
“Moira O'Neill,” Mr. William Boyle’s spirited “Kish of 
Brogues,” and the genial rhymes of Mr. John Stevenson 
and Mr. Francis Faby. They have done well also to pay 
homage to the delicate talent of George Darley, though they 
might have added a note on the curious history of his famous 
poem “It isnot Beauty I demand,” perhaps the most successful 
effort ever made by a modern writer to recapture the spirit 
of the Elizabethan lyrists, and included, anonymously, in 
Book II.—following the Elizabethan section—of The Golden 
Treasury. When a second edition of this Reciter’s Treasury 
is called for it might be well to expand the biographical notes, 
which are perfunctory and inadequate. 





THE CHURCH AND MODERN LIFE.* 
Tue need for a new and good book on the idea of the Church 
has been plain enough for some years, and has become more 
pressing since the war began. Mr. Bradfield,' anxious to keep 
alive the class-meeting of the Wesleyan Methodists, has 
written with modesty a sketch of his philosophy of fellowship, 
rightly discerning that “the Church is essentially a meeting.” 
His philosophy is based on Baldwin, Bergson, and Eucken, 
but these authors do not help him to approach the late Canon 
Illingworth as an exponent of fellowship or personality. 
Mr. Bradfield, like many other writers, seems to think that 
with the text of the New Testament and a few books of 
modern speculation by his side he can afford to ignore 
history. The value of the book consists in its appeal to 
Wesleyans for more boldness of thought and discussion. But 
as regards a great and catholic Church, Mr. Bradfield seems 
only to say that it will, like Topsy, “grow” somehow. 

Mr. Tyler,? an American Professor of Biology, takes a 
breezy, if somewhat breathless, excursion through the course 
of animal evolution, beginning with the amoeba and ending 
with the Church. Nothing is more useful just now than that 
men who have a real grasp of science or art or history should 
let us see how the Church looks from their special point of 
view. Mr. Tyler appeals for a rational faith which shall 
co-operate with the great undercurrents of human evolution, 
and move forward towards the spiritual end of the whole 
process. One of his most interesting points is the distinction 
between “ fit” and “ dominant” types of life. The type that 
is “fit to survive” is never absolutely in conformity with its 
environment. The clam is an example of complete conformity. 
Protected by its shell and buried in ooze, it has children at 
its desire, and is the dominant type of life in a vast world of 
mud. The progressive types of life, on the other hand, are 
treated by Nature as Detective Bucket treated Jo in Bleak 
House, always “a-chivying” of them and telling them to move 
on. Mr. Tyler works out this distinction in many ways, 
showing last of all how in the highest sphere of human 
history the “ fittest” are never “dominant,” but die “ without 
receiving the promises,” though they may have “seen them 
afar off.” The Church is regarded as the school which helps 
men to see more clearly into the possibilities of higher life, 
and to exercise a living and courageous faith, the organ of 
human evolution at its highest and best. The book is one 
which the layman will find profitable both for its interesting 
sketch of evolution and its useful suggestions on life and 
religion. 

Mr. Dickinson,’ another American writer, declares that he 
has borne in mind “ those who entreated write the spiritualizing 
of the social gospel in words not too hard for us.” Like most 
other writers of the day, or, shall we say? of yesterday, he 
acknowledges obligations to Eucken and Bergson, and in 
Biblical matters to H. J. Holtzmann, upon whose “new grave 
Christian learning has laid its wreath of immortelle and 
passion flower.” When we read, a little later, that “the 
Muses nine . . . form one exquisite sorority,” and again that 
“University faculties have sloughed off pretenders to a 
straggling scholarship,” and again that certain men “ wonted 
to a cultivable soil were greedy of another,” we begin to doubt 
whether Mr. Dickinson has ever learned to write English. 
And when we plunge into his long and highly coloured 
examination of the Aryan and the Semitic genius we sigh for 
a page of Caird or Dean Church. The book seeks in the 


* (1) Personality and Fellowship, By W. Bradfield. London: C. H. Kelly. 
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London: Constable and Co. [4s. 6d.j——(3) The Christian Reconstruction of 
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grand Eucken manner to blaze a path through two thousand 
years of history in the method of confident generalizations. 
but few can wield the axe of Eucken. As regards the Chureb, 
this writer considers that “ celestial principles of ministry ona 
mutual sacrifice are sufficient to organize fellowship . . 
and these excellences can direct their own concretions for lite 
in the world.” We fear the book will avail but little to 
“ spiritualize the social gospel” on this side of the Atlantic. 





THROUGH WOMEN’S EYES. 

“Bricut” and “cheery” are perhaps unexpected epithets 
for a book about the realities of the Great War; but they are 
the epithets which a critic of Mrs. Creed’s account of 4 
Woman's Experiences in the Great War’ finds naturally 
coming to the end of his pen. Mrs. Creed is a well-known 
Australian writer, whose taste for adventures took her over 
to Belgium in August of last year, along with a troop of war 
correspondents. She had scarcely arrived when she came in 
close contact with the “real thing” by seeing a wounded 
Uhlan fetched into Ostend Station by a motor-car :-— 

“ Never shall I forget that wounded Uhlan! One of his hands 
is shot off. His face is black with smoke and dirt and powder, 
across his cheek is a dark heavy mark where a Belgian had strack 
him for trying to throttle one of his captors in the car. Heiss 
wretch, a brute. He has been caught with the Red Cross on one 
arm anda revolver in one pocket. But there is yet something 
cruelly magnificent about the fellow, as he puts on that tremendous 
swagger, and marches down the long platform between two lines 
of foes to meet his fate. As he passes very close to me, I look 
right into his face, and it is imprinted on my memory for all 
time. He is a big, typical Uhlan, with round close-cropped head, 
blue eyes, arrogant lips, large ears, big and heavy of build. But 
what impresses mo is that he is no coward! He knows his 
destiny. He will be shot for a certainty—shot for wearing the 
Red Cross while carrying weapons. But he really is a splendid 
devil as he goes strutting down the long platform between the 
gendarmes, all alone among his enemies, alone in the last moments 
of his life. Then adoor opens, He passesin. The door shuts 
He will be seen no more!” 

Mrs. Creed’s book is full of striking little vignettes, of which 
this is an average specimen. The most interesting pages are 
those which describe the visit to Brussels which she under- 
took at the risk of her life, during the early days of the German 
occupation, for the sake of interviewing the heroic Burgomaster 
Max, of whom she gives an excellent description :— 

“TI see a short, dark man, with an alert military bearing. It 
seems to me that this idol of Brussels is by no means good-looking. 
Certainly there is nothing of the hero in his piquant, even some- 
what droll appearance. But his eyes! They are truly extra 
ordinary. They bulge right out of their sockets. They have the 
sharpness and alertness of a terrier’s. They are brilliant, 
humorous, stern, merry, tender, audacious, glistening, bright, all 
at once. His beard is clipped. His moustaches are large and 
upstanding, and his immaculate dress and careful grooming give 
him a dandified air.” 

Mrs. Creed’s book deserves to be widely read, and will be 
found a pleasant change from the usual run of grave and 
overwhelmingly serious books about the war. 

Mrs. Sutton-Pickhard is the sister of Mr. Granville 
Fortescue, a distinguished American war correspondent, and 
this relationship it was, no doubt, which gave her the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of France in War Time?* during 
the early autumn of last year. She has written a candid and 
womanly narrative of her experiences, rather highly seasoned 
at times with tales of the outrages committed in the parts of 
France over which the first tide of Prussian invasion rolled, 
but mainly devoted to the work done for the wounded, and the 
single-minded patriotism with which man, woman, and child 
in France have devoted themselves from the outset of the war 
to the one task of freeing their beautiful country from the 
scourge of invasion. Mrs. Sutton-Pickhard bas conceived a 
wholesome enthusiasm for the work done in France by the 
various Red Cross organizations, and her readers will certainly 
share it. 





THE ART OF MARCHING.t 
NAPOLEON once described his special form of strategy by 
saying that he made war with his soldiers’ legs. The art of 
marching, however, has always been of high account among 
military students, who know that an army which can outmarch 
its opponents has the first trick in its favour before it fires 





* (1) A Woman’s Experiences in the Great War. By Louise Mack (Mrs. 
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a shot or strikes a blow. We are apt, perbaps, to underrate 
the difficulties of marching, which is by no means like walking 
or reading or writing, a thing which comes by nature. Mr. 
Herbert E. Naylor, who has had in the recent course of his pro- 
fessional work to examine a number of students for gymnastic 
teachers’ diplomas, tells us that they display a regrettable 
diversity of views with regard to marching. He has accord- 
ingly written a very complete, though commendably brief, 
treatise on the subject, which should be of service to the 
numerous persons who are now engaged in training our new 
levies. It must of course be borne in mind that the course 
of instruction which Mr. Naylor gives is much more elaborate 
than is usually employed in the Army. The marching which 
he teaches is to ordinary marching what a “ musical ride” is 
to normal cavalry evolutions. The numerous diagrams with 
which his pages are elucidated—reminding the hasty reader 
of fireworks or figures in a kaleidoscope—illustrate evolu- 
tions vastly more complicated than are ever required in 
elose-order drill. It is rather a pity that Mr. Naylor’s nomen- 
elature differs from that in military use: thus he calls the 
familiar “left incline” a “ one-eighth left turn,” which may 
be geometrically more exact, but will be rather confusing to 
the recruit, and he speaks of “wheeling” a line where the 
drill-book describes the movement as “forming.” We think 
it would have been better if he had adopted the accepted 
military terms as far as they go, and had only introduced new 
ones for the more elaborate motions of ornamental and figure 
marching. We are entirely at one with him in his insistence 
on the importance of spending as much time as possible on 
teaching the basic principles of marching, which is by no 
means a mere collective form of walking :—~ 

“Walking, as a general rule, is simply a means to an end, or, in 
ether words, the covering of a distance on foot, while the object 
of marching is to cultivute uniformity of step, style, rhythmic 
movement, good bodily carriage, and discipline. ... With the 
measured step, which ultimately produces an easy gait and 
co-ordinate movement, the hip, knee, and ankle joints develop 
strength and elasticity. It is the lack of these attributes which 
is responsible for the ‘shuffling’ movements that unfortunately 
many young people, as well as ai have. . . . It needs little argu- 
ment to carry a decision in favour of training in marching where the 
movement of a large number of men over long distances is 
involved, as it is evident that a cultivated step and rhythmic 
movement will be more effective in accomplishing the task with 
— of fatigue, than an uncontrolled and irregular 

nD. 





FICTION. 


THE MONEY MASTER.* 
THERE is nothing topical in Sir Gilbert Parker's new novel; 
nothing that bears directly on the war. Indirectly, however, 
it has a certain opportuneness in that it gives us a number of 
portraits of French-Canadian types at a time when so many 
French-Canadians have gallantly responded to the double call 
of the Empire and of France. Here Sir Gilbert Parker returns 
to a field in which he won his earliest successes, and it is 
pleasant to be able to record that he has recaptured their 
charm and colour, while adding to his portrait-gallery a new 
and engaging figure in the person of his hero. Jean Jacques 
Barbille, whose ancestors came over with Frontenac, is a 
modern Canadian, a shrewd and successful man of business, 
miller, owner of sawmills, and moneylender; yet his commer- 
cial instinct is combined with, and often at the mercy of, a 
chivalrous idealism, and, in general, of a meridional exuber- 
ance—the inheritance of his race, So it comes about that, 
on his return journey from a visit to Europe, he succumbs to 
the charms of a Spanish adventuress, the daughter of an ill- 
eonditioned Anarchist refugee, and contracts an ill-assorted 
marriage, which saddles him with the double burden of an 
unmanageable wife and a disreputable, sponging father-in-law. 
For the inevitable catastrophe Jean Jacques Barbille is not 
altogether blameless. He is a generous but somewhat 
neglectful husband, having too many irons in the fire to 
bestow on his exacting spouse the attention and admiration 
eraved by a woman of her temperament. He spares her lover, 
after resolving to take his life, and is prepared to forgive 
Carmen ; but she quits her hushand’s home for ever, and dis- 
appears into space, humiliated by the refusal of her lover to 
thare her lot. The curtain is raised thirteen years later, 
when Jean Jacques is confronted by a fresh domestic 


* The Money Master, By Gilbert Parker, London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.} 














complication. His only and dearly loved child Zoe falls 
in love with a young man who labours under the treble 
disadvantage of being delicate, an actor, and a Pro- 
testant; and when Jean Jacques refuses his consent, the 
young couple take the law into their own hands and elope. 
Then financial troubles assail him, his wealth crumbles away, 
he becomes bankrupt, and his goods are sold by auction. But 
at the nadir of his fortunes his bumble friends, whom be had 
befriended in his prosperity, rally to his support, notably the 
young widow of a farmer. It is clearly indicated that he 
should marry the admirable Virginia Poucet, but before this 
can be done the errant and undivorced Carmen has to be 
discovered, forgiven, and eliminated. The death of the eloping 
daughter in harrowing circumstances seems a rather gratuitous 
aggravation of poor Jean Jacques’s troubles, especially as it 
leads to further complications in regard to the care of her 
child ; but in the end he wins through to an Indian summer of 
calm and contentment. 

The novel labours under disadvantages common to all 
stories which cover a long period of time. It lacks unity 
and concentration, though the character of the principal 
figure is well conceived and developed. Jean Jacques is 
not a heroic or a tragic figure, but he endears himself to the 
reader by his very faults and foibles, notably his persistent 
delusion, based on the crude assimilation of a text-book which 
is his never-failing guide, that he isa philosopher. Carmen 
Dolores, again, is a disappointment. The earlier chapters 
prepare us for the possibility of her developing into a first- 
rate and interesting adventuress; but she disappears 
ignominiously as the result of a commonplace intrigue ; and 
her daughter, who promises to become a fine character, is 
somewhat abruptly sacrificed to the exigencies of the plot. 
Sir Gilbert Parker knows the French-Canadians well, and bas 
given us in this volume, as in his earlier romances, many 
attractive pictures of their fine qualities, humorous and 
domestic. He is more conventional and less convincing in 
dealing with his Spaniards, and his brief reference to the 
Basques is infelicitous. “To be Basque is to lack sentiment 
and feel none, to play ever for the safe thing, to get without 
giving, and to mind your own business.” This is a singularly 
one-sided view of a race justly renowned for their honesty, 
independence, and sincerity. 


Dark Rosaleen. By M. E. Francis. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—It is not easy to say what it is about Mrs. Blundell's work 
that raises it above the average love story, and saves it from 
sentimentality. There is certainly nothing original in the 
idea of an Irish Protestant who marries a girl of Catholic 
upbringing; and there is very little plot of any kind in the 
book. Its range of emotions is limited to love and religion 
and the strife between them; we are asked to be satisfied with 
little family incidents. Only twice does Mrs. Blundell make 
use of any vivid colours—once for the quarrel between Norah’s 
husband and her brother, Father Pat; once, at the end, for 
the somewhat incredible christening of the baby; and she is, 
even then, restrained and low-pitched. Again, there are enough 
Irishisms in the story and a free enough use of such expressions 
as “asthore” and “ Himself” to alienate any reader. We 
can only attribute the fact that we thoroughly enjoyed the 
simplicity of the story to the writer’s gift of unconscious 
sympathy. She understands human minds, and handles them 
with a most gentle touch: we may smile at the ingenuous 
sentiments, but we cannot mock at them. 

Reapaste Novets.—Blind Sight. By B. Y. Benediall. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mr. Benediall writes well for a new- 
comer to fiction : his story of a blind girl's love is light-hearted, 
if undistinguished. Pretty Maids Allin a Row, By Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A pleasant 
romance of Francois Villon and of Paris in the time of 
Henry VI. of England. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—»>—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





The current number of the Round Table (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d.) contains several important articles in addition to 
that upon our financial situation which has already been 
noticed in our leading columns. First we may mention a 


discussion upon “ National Duty in War,” in which the need 
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Belloc (H.), General Sketch of the European War: Second Phase, cr 8vo DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
Nelso t 6/ 
Book of Irish Poetry (The), er Svo (Unwin) net $46 WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


Book of Sussex Verse (The), 18mo boxed “ AL. B. Hill) net 
Book of Victorian Poetry and Prose, cr 8vo (Camb. Uni, Press) net ee ee ee 
Bristow (W. E.), The Lad at the Cross-Roads, cr 8vo . S.P.C.K.) net LEBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Bruce (Mary Grant), From Billabong to London, er 8v0 . “(Ward & Lock) 3, 
Burke (T.), Nights in Town: a London Autobiography, 8v0 r E E 
(Allen & Unwin) net 7 
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Cairncross (T. 5,), The Appeal of Jesus, cr 8vo ... AJ. Clarke) net j 
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“EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. —— oa 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 


MURPHY & ORR, 20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 


——<——— 





A TAX-FREE 
INVESTMENT 


A Life Assurance Policy entitles to full rebate of 
Income Taz on the amount of the Premium, in most 
cases up to one-sixth of Income. This concession 
applies equally to WHOLE LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES on the life of the Taxpayer or his Wife. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 43 Millions, 
Write for the Society’s Booklet. 

HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 


G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 
LONDON: 28 Cornh‘ll, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W,. 





SALES EVERY DAY 


(Saturpars Excerrrep) 
At 10.30 o’clock at 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


Central Sale Rooms, 
& 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
CataLoeurs Freez, 


£20,409, 644, 


DUTCH 
BULBS 


67 
Commissions Exscurep, 


TOTAL FUNDS - 














ROYAL Pt 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD {} North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID  ..............-.......8118,000,000. 





ee 


TO LET. 


XFORD. — Delightful HOUSE, in charming garden, 
TO LET, FURNISHED, for winter months. 8 (or 4) reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Electric light. South aspect. Exceptionally pleasant 
situation, opposite Parks, close to Coll . Easy Terms to suitable, careful 
tenant. — SERINE, 4 South Parks Oxford. 


Use tar resus — ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. — TO 








BE LET FURNISHED (Owner being engaged on Military Duties) until 
Day, 1916, a desirable residence overlooking Bath Grounds; 3 minutes 
Station. B.C, and Established Churches, Excellent educational 
advantages. Accommodation: entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, nursery, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, &c. Reuvt £3 3s. per week.—Apply, JOHN 
GERMAN & SON, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 








\O ARTISTS AND OTHERS.—REGENT’S PARK.—TO 

BE LET, 3 Bed, Dressing, Bath, 2 Reception Rooms, and ample Offices; 

splendid STUDIO at end of Garden; Rent £75 on lease, — JAMESON 
& MESSENGER, 77 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
QT. PAUL'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 








Applications are invited for the position «f WARDEN of St. Paul's College 
(Church of England), affiliated to the University of Syduey, New South Wales, 
Salary £700 per annum, with house, Candidates must be Clergymen in Priests’ 





Applications in writing must be sent before the 16th day of October, 1915, to 
The Rev. H. SAUMAREZ SMITH, 


pro- 
ion as 
h: 


ANTED, by a Belgian Gentleman (a Barrister b 
fession), who has been invalided from the Front, 
RESIDENT TEACHER of FRENCH in Private Home or Boys’ Sc 
Apply = . oll Box No. 750, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, we 


A kK oe ae OF 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information us to 
qocneat Pp or educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free ls. 94.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDOM. 














K I WN L EGE 
and KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 

for Degrees in the University of London, Students may also join for any of 

the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 

given. DAY and EVENING CLASSES. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, includ 8 

Day Training College, and Oriental Studies, 
ACULTY OF ws. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division; (b) Medical 

Science Division; (c) Bacteriol land Public Health Department. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING,—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 





dary Teachers’ Training Course, 





eering. 
NEXT TERM on WEDNESDAY, October 6th, 1915. 

eee for Men: The Platanes, Denmark Au, 8.E.; and Theological Hostel 
incen 


ueen Mary's Hostel, Cam 


uare, 8. W. 
Hostel for Women : 
to the SECRETARY, 


For Prospectus app 


London, W.C. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 

The WINTER SESSION will open on OCTOBER 4th, 
The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply to Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Sec,, F.R.C.S., Dean, London Hospital Medical College, Mile End, E. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS Gadoting, Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 


Prospectuses, giving full informatio: be obtained from 
eee mh MAY ™W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
HERWELL 


HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 

Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 

Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 

£40 to £13 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on — Joan fund, 

Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid wi three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 

LONDON. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY EEN ALEXANDBA. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the C as well as of the Schoo! preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. 
LEWER, B.A., Sand 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 


WAR WORK, 
(RABTrIBLy, PUTNEY HILL, LONDON, 5&.W. 


Facilities are offered the Residents of helping in the various War Work 
Depots, of attending Schools of Art and Music, as well as the varied courses 
of Voctunes given at the University of London and the different Colleges. 

Special help is given to those taking up Divinity, Home Science, Sociology, 
i.¢., the work of the C.O.S., Labour Exchanges, Care Committees, Girl Guides, 
&c.—Further information on application to 

The Hon, ANNE MACNAGHTEN, 
Chartfield, Putney Hill, S.W., OR Seaberet, Bushmills, Ireland ; 
or to Miss B, PICTON-TURBERVILL, 
Chartfield, Putney Hill, S.W., on Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 


Hitt. 
King’s College, Strand, 




















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM begius Thursday, September 50th, 1915. The 
College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees im Science and 
ear, and 


ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £0 4 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offe 
for Competition in June, 1916, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principala— 
A. ALEXANDER, ¥.RG.S., and Mra. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the — Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ¥ 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are traived in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in C and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, <—_ ~ Anatomy, Physio- 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. __ 
Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 

Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head Mistress, 














Central Board of Missions, Church House, Westminster, London, 8. W., 
from whom all particulars can be ascertained, 


Women's Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, 


Telephone, 899 Western. 
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NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 
IRK BECEK COLL E 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 

ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 

under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Batrersea Poitrtecunic Training Department OF Domestic Science, 
Loxpoy, 8.W. Becoenizep Br THE Boarp or Epvucarion. 


E, 





and 


Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, r 
i an 


Elementary Schools.—For iculars of Fees, Scholarships, Hos 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course, Children in residence. — For ticulars, opply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY OCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
o 
M 











TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training lege for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William ther; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

CHOOL OF GARDENING FOR WOMEN, The Round- 

wood, Ipswich. Thorough, practical instruction in all branches of 

Gardening and Marketing. French garden; 2 acres orchard, Delevine, 
wae. oat bee-keeping. Pieasant country house; home life.—Principal, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
ils 15 of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, 
{epectcl entry), 2c. Large modern house, sithin $00 yards of Sea.—For Illes 


Large 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
-& Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 14 
HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
—ExceHent Modern Country School for Girls, Playing fields and well- 
equipped Gymnasium, Full staff, great advantages, Art, Music, 
Elocution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching House- 
wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas, 
Illustrated Prospectus.from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


Hy desaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T HELENS, BLACKHEATH SE 


Thorough education; special advantages for higher study. First Class 
Honours Oxford Higker Local and Senior recently obtained, iss ANDREW, 
Miss TATE, B.A. London, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Siz EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 aq@res. Sea and 
mountain air. staff of wesident mistresses and visiting masters, Gam 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES, 
eee, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls. 

Scholarship, available for three years, on application to ee 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT, 22np. Tele. “* Watford 616.” 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 

tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 


Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
€6 cuineas a year. 


HUROH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


desired. 
LiNGHOLT scHOOL, 





























facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


HINDHEAD. 
rospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


r 
MICHAELMAS TERM began on THURSDAY, September lth, 
Tel,; 7 Grayshott, 








ris 
Cte ses EDUCATION CORPORATION 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


(Teleph : Vi 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, Dousigy rs 1) 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratsser Grar, 
and ‘luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEa, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hut, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopn, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5S. H. McCann 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages 
preparing for the University. for girls 


T U DOR H ; 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, Loudon, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTUBES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


JT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOL®D, 


Tempo Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 


r\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan . New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principal, the Misses DODD, 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { — eat MA 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 ‘sores, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


LARENCE HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, PRIORY 
LANE, ROEHAMPTON, S.W., BE-OPENS on THURSDAY, 23up. 


Mile. de GUERIN, from Paris with her pupils, has joined the School, 
thus affording special facilities for French conversation. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given te 
health and the developmeyt of character. Pupils pa for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results, Good on and field for es. Lelerences 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mile. 
EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a few GIRLS of good 
family for thorough French education. Only French spoken. Best Pro 
fessors for mugic and accomplishments. Home life. Healthy position; out 
door games. Excellent references. Next term October Ist,—Apply to tem- 
porary address, 82 Scott's Lane, Shortlands, Kent. 


ARIS.—Miss METHERELL, temporarily in London, 

receives a few GIRLS desirous of studying Frenob thoroughly. — 

advantages for Italian, German, Music and Art. No English spoken, Games 
and Sightseeing.—Apply, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 

SO HOOL, 

POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 


T. MARGARET ’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Medern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 2th 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE= 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
eons dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Ider Girls can specialize in Lan nagen, Music, Art. All games, riding, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUP LS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under m 

direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, Hi i (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W.) Lil 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, OROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 


FOUNDED 1618. 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residea- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


I ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEBRING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, MA. 
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ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 
CHESHIRE. 
OFBESD 10. ee ; 
a Bene eH LANG’ JONES, A. p Bang - 


Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BBGINS SEPTEMBER 2isrt. 


yD 00 T H A M 8S C H O O L. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 

Education, Cantab.) 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 


A ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA. 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on 
ber llth, 1915, will be held on November ‘i’th and following days.— 

Por particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 


Beouscnove 


SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 








Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began Thursday, 16th September. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
@ South Molton Street, ndon, W. 














HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 


are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, Londen, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 


OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 

ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Nature Cure, estab- 

lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c, Ideal for a restful 

holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


SESE 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 

greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 

sosttadn patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 


)PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering — Epitepay. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Wood 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household, Harmless to pets. B.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, “* Blattis has been very effective."’ Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 40, 6d,— 

HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


DUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
li i Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 Five per cent, 














NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career, A few 
boys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough training in 
ture and. Horticulture, combined with general education. Prospectus 
«p,.”—F. JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent. 


Dera COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 


} yee YOUR SONS TO HELP IN THIS 





Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
formation, apply to the Head-Master, W, 8. LEE, M.A., er to the 
BURSAR. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
NGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by ~~! full particulars of 
ity preferred, range 


their ~~ Ty (age of pupils, | 
c.) to 


RS of fees, 

shade Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are ly responsible for the 
ae staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


§CHOOLS BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesers, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
Lavatedge of the BEST SCHOO and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro 

and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and bh idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
4.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
GABBITA THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 





FOR 








invite lieations from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
s S or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of c! will be given b: 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and ee 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadi Tel. : Regent 4926, 


. WwW. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Fall statement of requirements should be given. 
Many ipals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of P tors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
The Ageney hen been csteldiched for the perpese of enabi 
c est uu ena 
find wat witaoee UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have therefore been 
on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Mias ALICE M. FOUNTAIR. 





Teachers to 


paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Arsawr Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Paraow: H.M. Tus Krva, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
iculars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES PUND, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
surer: Tue Eant or Hanrowsr, Secretary: Goprraer H. Hamicton, 














*." To Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
Members of the Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitors, and others wishing to spend the Autamn and 

Winter in London in a dignified, well-furnished Adam House, 

in an ideal situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses of 
Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful and quiet HOUSE in Westminster 
(14 Queen Anne’s Gate), overlooking St. James's Park. 


At the end of the cighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the house was the private Museum 
of the celebrated antiquarian, Mr. Charlies Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, spacious 
Dining Room with Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling decorated by Angelica 
Kauffmann, Aate-Room as depicted in well-known mezzotint 
of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, Inner and Outer Halls, 
Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 
Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to view of the Agents; 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, sismunuh™=™" 


The House could be let from the middle of September till the end of March, 
or for further term by ar Strict ref required from intending 








tenants. Hou:emaid left in house; wages paid. 
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ACHES AND 
PAINS. 


HOW URIC ACID GIVES 


GOUTY 


WARNING. 


Are you one of those who feel the effects of wet or changeable 
weather by experiencing aches and pains all over your body? If, 
you are, this article is especially intended for you, as it will show 
you the meaning of such pains. 

You may be inclined to attach no great importance to the 
occurrence of these aches and pains. Whether they are the sharp 

ains which come and go quickly, and are very acute whilst they 
ast, or whether they are the more bearable but more continuous 
dull aches, which are oftenest present when you have over-exerted 
yourself, or suffered some slight injury to joint or limb—whatever 
kind of pains they are you may be inclined to think that they are 
not serious. 

If you take this view you will be falling into the error which is 
responsible for the occurrence of the great majority of serious 
gouty ailments, which are so common in this country. For, how- 
ever unlikely it may seem to you, if you suffer from these pains 
you are a gouty subject, and your system has that dangerous 
tendency to form an excessive quantity of uric acid which is the 
cause of every kind of gouty suffering. 

SERIOUS GOUTY AILMENTS. 

Neglect these warning pains, and it is only a matter of time ere 
you falla victim to either an acute attack of gout, probably in 
some small joint, where the uric acid can accumulate easily; an 
attack of rheumatic gout in one or more of the larger joints, or of 
gouty rheumatism in the muscles; lumbago, with its persistent 
and intense pain in the loins; sciatica, which is a hot, stabbing 
pain extending from the thigh to the knee; neuritis, a similar 
pain affecting the arms; or in those severe maladies, stone and 
gravel, caused by uric acid concretions in the kidneys and bladder; 
or in gouty eczema, a serious disease of the skin. 

The important question is: Will you heed these warning pains 
now, will you accept them for what they are—indications of the 
growing goutiness of your system—and will you take the step 
which not only will rid you of the pains but remove the menace 
of a gouty future? Will you do this, or will you continue to keep 
straight on towards a serious gouty malady ? 

HOW TO DRIVE OUT URIC ACID. 

If you wish to take the sensible course, start at once with the 
one treatment that can possibly eliminate the uric acid from your 
system, which can romove the cause of these shooting pains and 
dull aches, and which can also protect you against the develop- 
ment of severe gouty complaints. The remedy which is capable 
of affording you this relief and protection is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

If you take Bishop’s Varalettes occasionally whilst the gouty 
habit of the system is still in its infancy you will derive immediate 
benefit, as well as ensure future immunity from gout. Bishop’s 
Varalettes will keep you free of all pains, and will also relieve 
those attacks of acidity, heartburn, flatulence, sluggish liver, and 
other dyspeptic symptoms from which you probably suffer now 
and again. The other gouty signs, too, which are often in evidence, 
and which demand the employment of Bishop’s Varalettes, such 
as irritation and burning of the ckin, slight stiffness or inflamma- 
tion in muscles and joints, and the formation of small lumps on 
the eyelids, the outer rims of the ears, and around the joints, all 
disappear under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

If you are already a victim to some serious gouty ailment, 
Bishop’s Varalettes are the one remedy you require, because, 
no matter what kind of gout it may be that troubles you, it is 
caused by uric acid, and Bishop’s Varalettes not only neutralise 
and eliminate uric acid as fast as it forms, and before it has a 
chance to settle and make mischief, but they also clear away the 
old pain-causing deposits that cause the deep-seated case of gout. 
If your ailment is severe it simply means that the amount of uric 
acid to be got out of your system is proportionately large, and 
may therefore require a proportionately prolonged course of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, The complete removal of uric acid as 
effected by Bishop’s Varalettes is the only way to secure relief 
from all the pain, swellings, inflammation, stiffness and other 
suffering which attend goutiness. 

DAILY DIET FOR THE GOUTY. 


If you are a gouty subject it will be to your advantage to read 
the little book on uric acid ills which is issued by the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, because many facts of the greatest practical 
value to all who have the gouty tendency are contained therein. 
A guide to the selection of an authoritative anti-gout diet is 
included, and there is also a list of the food and drinks which 
must be avoided. This booklet also fully explains how gout may 
be overcome by the rational process of elimination exercised by 
Bishop’s Varalettes. It convinces you that Bishop’s Varalettes 
are a thoroughly efficient uric acid solvent and climinant which 
can penetrate to all parts of the system, and with no ill-effects 
remove uric acid and relieve its consequent ills. This valuable 
little book may be had post free from the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (estab- 
lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists, 1s., 2s., and 
6s. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or from the makers, 








This Man Doubled _ 


his Private 
Income 


After twenty-five years’ practice as a Solicitor in g 
small country town, Mr. A. B. K. felt that the time had 
come for him to retire. He was then 59 years of age 
and was receiving from investments an income of some 
£250. This he considered would be quite sufficient for 
his needs. 


But he had reckoned without the War, 


War came, and with it such heavy extra demands upon 
his purse that his income no longer was sufficient. His 
income tax was doubled, he had to pay at least twenty. 
five per cent. more for most food commodities, he had to 
help relatives hard hit by the War, and he had outside 
charitable calls upon his pocket to which he longed but 
was unable to respond. 


So it was, that after careful consideration, this retired 
solicitor at the age of 61 determined to sell his various 
stocks and shares and buy with the money a “Sun Life 
of Canada” Annuity. 

Prices having fallen, he was only able to get £5,000 
for scrip which had cost him £6,000, but this sum sufficed 
to purchase an Annuity of £508 10s., which income was 
guaranteed to him for life. 


His income thus doubled, he easily meets the extra 
taxation, the increased cost of living, the claims of his 
poor relatives, and the charity calls of war time. And 
he has just invested £100 of his surplus income in the 
War Loan. 

That, briefly, is the history of Mr. A. B. K.'s method 
of weathering the financial war storm. 


Anyone with money invested or to invest should write 
for a copy of the interesting booklet recently issued by 
the Sun Life of Canada, which gives many other 
interesting examples of Annuity transactions, and throws 
much new light upon this phase of private finance. 

The Sun Life of Canada is, as is well known, the 
leading company for Annuities. It has assets of over 
£13,000,000 invested under strict supervision of the 
Canadian Government. 

Notre.—For a short time only, the Sun Life of Canada 
will accept Consols and War Loan Securities in payment 
or part payment for an Annuity. 

Write to-day for booklet and particulars to J. F. 
JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


H 





£ s. a. 204 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 25 0 6 | atembers Cowman ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature ese 


Members .. = 110 and Journal... .. «+ 
‘he Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished half-yearly, Jro™ 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Lookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofice, at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 18. 9d, 
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THE BELGIAN FIELD HOsPITAL. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 
S.A.R. LA DUCHESSE DE VENDOME. 


President : 
LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, THE BELGIAN MINISTER, SIR FREDERIC EVE, J. H. MORGAN, ESQ., 


THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH, LT.-GEN. SIR R. S. BADEN-POWELL, 


NT HAMBLEDEN, COMTE DE LALAIN 
2 VITHE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, :| BASIL THOMSON, ESQ, EL. EVAN THOMAS, ESQ, 
MADAME CURIE. 


THE LORD LEIGH, SIR MALCOLM MORRIS, 
Hon. Treasurer: J. LEIGH WOOD, Esq., C.M.G. Auditors: Messrs. CRAGGS TURKETINE & CO. 
Bankers: Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


The Nearest Hospital to the Firing Line. 


WITH 27 FULLY TRAINED BRITISH NURSES. 





The Belgian Field Hospital has been with the Belgian 
Army since the beginning of September, 1914, first at 
Antwerp, then at Furnes, and now at Hoogstaede. It 
has always been sufiiciently near the firing line to deal 
promptly with serious cases, and often to save lives 


The gallant Belgian Army has rendered services of 
inestimable value to the cause of the Allies. From the 
first H.M. the Queen of the Belgians has taken the 
warmest interest in the hospital. Her Majesty has 
expressed confidence “that England will afford the 





which would be lost if they had to be transported to 
| a base hospital. 


Will You Help to Save Precious Lives and Limbs ? 
UPKEEP OF THE HOSPITAL COSTS £300 A WEEK, 


which may save many valuable lives and unnecessary suffering. 


£500 Will Maintain a Ward for a Year. 
£50 Will Maintain a Bed for a Year. 


The Committee will be pleased to name a ward or a bed thus maintained 
after the Donor, Nominee, or a Relative who has fallen in action. 


£1 will Maintain a Bed for One Week, and this One Week 


often means the difference between Life and Death. 


The INSPECTOR-GENERAL of the BELGIAN ARMY MEDICAL 
CORPS says— 


“The Belgian Field Hospital has rendered such signal 
service that it must always accompany the Belgian Army.” 


It is essential that ample provision 
should be made for the coming winter. 


hospital the necessary aid in order that it may continue 


its labours.” 
















Please Help by Sending a Donation To-day 


to W. S. BAILLIE HAMILTON, Esgq., Secretary, 
21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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Ranks in the 
British 
Army 


Player's Navy Cut 
De Luxe 


IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 


Piayer’s Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of many years’ experience and is 
probably the best pipe tobacco yet offered to the public. It is perfectly 
accurate to describe it as being manufactured from not only the best 
growths of Virginia, but from the selected leaves of those best growths, 


Packed only in 2-0z. and 4o0z, Air- 
tight Tins at 1/2 and 2/4 respectively. 

FOR WOUNDED BRITISH SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN MILITARY 
HOSPITALS AT HOME AND FOR THE FRONT AT DUTY FREE RATES. 
Terms on application to JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd, 











359—42/- 


ANY officers are preparing for the Winter 
campaign by ordering another pair of 
Lotus elted- Veldtschoen, No. 359. 
For, all who have tried these boots say that 
they are waterproof, hard-wearing, and com- 
fortable. Here are some comments: “I stood 
in them in melted slush all day and did not 
even suffer from cold feet”; “their condition 
is as good as new after a month’s hard wear”; 
“TI put them on ew, did a 17 mile march, and 
got through without a blister or even tired 
ect.” 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, Agents everywhere 








————___ 











HELP| 


PRISONERS of WAR 
in GERMANY 


“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 


"THE Royal Savoy Association urgently 

appeals for funds in order to continue 
the purchase and despatch of a weekly 
supply of necessities and comforts to relieve 
the sufferings of 500 British Prisoners in 
Germany. 


In every instance great care is exercised to 
ascertain that only necessitous cases are dealt 
with; and to prevent overlapping, all names are 
submitted to the Prisoners of War Help Committee. 





Dear Mapam,—Just a few 
lines in acknowledgment of. 
your parcel, which I received 
safely on June 22 last. I 


Dean Mapam,—Just a line 
on behalf of my husband, a 





have been interned here since 
August 22, 1914, and you can 
guess what a treat it was to 
receive such a parcel from 
the Old Country. Iam sure 
it must have cost you a great 
deal of trouble and worry 
to make up such splendid 
parcels. It seemed as though 
you knew exactly the things 
we need most, and I am eure 
your generosity to me—a 
perfect stranger, as it were— 
will be a lifelong remem- 
brance. You may _ rest 
assured I and all my com- 
rades here will be pleased 
when we can return home 
again. As you know, ten 
months is a long time to be 
parted from our wives and 
children, and those we hold 
dear; so we are looking 
forward with anxious hearts 
for that welcome word of 
pane. Again thanking you 
or your ~ “med to me, I 
beg to rem 
Tous ane, 











prisoner of war interned at 
R—. Thank you for the 
kindness you have shown in 
sending him parcels of food. 
I only wish I could send 
him more, but I have a 
little girl to keep and 
myself, and we are only 
allowed 9s. 6d. a week. I 
send him one when I can 
afford it. Well, dear 
friend, my husband wrote 
and asked me tw thank you 
for what you have done 
for him, They are only 
allowed to write so often. 
Again I thank you, and 
hope you will have every 
success in life. 
Yours truly, 
J— B—. 























Numerous postcards expressing deep gratitude 
are being received daily, and afford ample proof 
that the parcels sent out have safely reached 


those for whom they were intended, At the 
moment our list contains 400 names, including 


120 TRAWLERS. 


THE PARCELS, VALUE 5s. to 10s., 
include everything that is known 
to be necessary for the welfare 
and comfort of the prisoners: 


£1,500 is needed to complete the 
£6,000 asked for, and any amount, 
large or small, will be gratefully 
received by 


Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN (Chaplain), 


British Prisoners of War Association, 
Savoy School, Savoy Street, W.C. 
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FOR THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


IN THE 


BRITISH AND ALLIED HOSPITALS 


THE SPECTATOR. 








A CHEQUE FOR 


£50 
WILL PROVIDE 


450 Bandages 20 Ward Suits 

3,000 Surgical Swabs 60 Pairs of Slippers 
310 Splints 24 Pairs of Crutches 
40 Shirts 45 Bed Tables 


20 Dressing Gowns 40 Leg Cradles 
150 Pneumonia Jackets 


But any donations, large or small, are gratefully welcomed. 


THE KENSINGTON War _ HospiTaL SuppPpLy 
Depots, 


11 and 12 Kensington Square and 20 Kensington Court, provide the 
above and other HOSPITAL REQUISITES FREE for the use of the 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS in the BRITISH and ALLIED HOSPITALS, 


Urgent requests are received daily. 
VOLUNTARY WORKERS are devoting time at the Depots in 


making these articles. The running expenses of the Depots are provided 
by a small weekly subscription by the workers, so that ALL PUBLIC 
DONATIONS ARE LEFT INTACT FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
RAW MATERIALS. 


FUNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED in order to comply with the 
ever-increasing demands from the Hospitals, and INORDER THAT THE 
WORK SHALL NOT BE CURTAILED FOR WANT OF MONEY. 


Call and see the work in progress at the Head Depots. Telephone 
1807 Western. All cheques and communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secs., 13 Kensington Square, W. 


PLEASE HELP. 
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The CHURCH ARMY 


HAS BEEN ASKED TO PROVIDE MANY 


Recreation Huts & Tents 


for our brave troops in the 
United Kingdom, France, 
Gallipoli, Malta and Egypt, 


in addition to the large number which this Society 
has already established, and which are AN 


UNSPEAKABLE BOON to the Soldiers. 










PLEASE HELP us to comply QUICKLY 


with the urgent demand. 


A Recreation Hut costs £300. 
A Recreation Tent costs £150. 
Maintenance £2 a week. 
Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” 


payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


The Huts and Tents MUST be ready 
BEFORE WINTER BEGINS, 








OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 

Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 

Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 

et sens of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
irmingham. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
{AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Kevised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company,Stationers’Hall, Ludgate Hill, 








THE SPECTATOR.—Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe Im ADVANCE, 
Haly- 
™ Yearly, Y — "i Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
DREEEINED <cctrcsunhnenuaicanenabitislnenieanaiiliniiadl BL 8 6 acer O18 $20 7 8 






Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, India, China, 


113 6......9016 $.....0 8 2 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAMD, W.C. 





a 


ANNE HYDE, DUCHESS OF yorxK 
By J. R. HENSLOWE. Illustrated. 10s. 64, net 


This book gives from various sources the story of that first wif, of 
who stooi in the unique position of being the mothér of t mecemal James IL 
Queens of England. ” — Ve reigning 


As the daughter of Clarendon, the great historian and Chancellor 


is bound up with one of the most eventful periods of Engl her life 
which she played her part in the “ fierce light which beats upon tary during 





OF WALKS AND WALKING Tours, 


An attempt to find a Philosophy and a Creed, 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN, Author of “Goldwin Smith: his 
Life and Opinions,” &c. 5s. net. y 


This is a book very much out of the common. In it the author q ti 
Walking what he has already so successfully done for Golf: that is to rn “ed 
treats Walks and Walking Tours, not asa physical pastime only, but 7, be 
intellectual. Indeed, he goes farther and seeks to find, from the ‘aumberion 
phenomena which present themselves to a lover of Nature, a clue to Mast 
relation to the Universe. ‘ 

Mr. Haultain’s isa book, therefore, which will appeal, not 
love and seek inspiration from outdoor life, ut to those also aos he. ~ 
thoughts concerning all Life and its destiny. ous 

Mr. Haultain has done for Walks what M, Maeterlinck has done for the Bee, 





T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





Just Published. A book to read, re-read, and study. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 


58. net, 


CONTENTS : 
Chap. Chap. 
I. Chaos of Modern Thought. V.. Subjective Aspect. 
Il. Practice of Meditation. Fresh Interpretation of Christianity, 
Ill. Balance. VI. Symbolism and Ritual, 


VIL. 
“ Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman, 


V. Objective Aspect. Superman. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, 





Price Twopence. 


THE GREAT WAR 
AND 
THE SECRET ENEMIES IN OUR MIDST 
By VIGILANT. 
ROBERT BANKS & SON, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 


Do you know what it is to have 
a perfect system of POSTAL 
SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 
Writ: us for particulars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England 


Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those cn the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





Messrs. 














MEDOC. THE UNION 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots Established 1837, 


Paid-u 


AUSTRALIA, 


Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 
Capital, 22,000,000, Reserve 


BANK OF 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for 

















Se oiadbateneds tities eee Fund, £1,960,000.' Together..........£3,960,000 Advertisements. 

ri Reserve Liability of Proprietors........ £4,000,000 Ovrsrpe Pace (when available) 14 Gurwsas. 

prices. — evant 6 Gurus 
ST. ESTEPHE. Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,900,000 Hall-Page (Column)... 6 6 0 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. Quarter-4’age (Half-Column) ... 33 0 

bottle. On comparison it will be DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches — ty whe hird of Page) : : : 

found very superior to wine throughout — Australian States, and Dominion of y meg mete — sereeceeees 110 

usually sold at higher prices. New Zealand, ve L sesssores 

‘The appreciation this wine meets TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made. pp rman eS 568 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 tiene, 

ing pumber of ae : Me DEPOSITS are received for fixed perteds on Comranizs. 

ates “= = eiditional B 4 terms which may be ascertained on application. tiie on ccnsiii 21616 0 

een gt a Inside Page ..............:- covccscecoosee uu 0 


fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED- 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESISER: <6 harket Stre2t. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
NTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
st free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Fun‘is of 
the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs 

BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 





| 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). — 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. . ™ 

Proad column following “Publications of the Week, 

15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G. WELLS. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. [Tuesday. 


®.® Mr. Wells’s new novel deals with the career of an idealist, 
«, man who was led into adventure by an idea. . . . It led him 
far. It led him into situations that bordered upon the fantastic, 
jt made him ridiculous, it came near to making him sublime.” 





BY THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Germania contra Mundum. 
EARL OF CROMER. S8vo. Sewed. 34d. 


By the 





THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 
By F. S. OLIVER. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tur Trmes.—* The book is more than an argument in favour of 
aspecial policy. It is a storehouse of political thought, set out 
with a precision and an eloquence which have long been absent 
from the literature of politics.” 





OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pentecost of Calamity. .,3y, 
OWEN WISTER, Author of “The Virginian,” &. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 


Tus Dairy Curonicie.—"* We know, gratefully, the view of the mass of the 
American people on the great ordeal which we are now driving through, in 
blood and fire. It is expressed with a high power, a calm clearness, anda 
heartfelt conviction in this little book,” 


The Neutrality of the United 


States in Relation to the British and 
German Empires. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
8c.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author of “A Project of Empire.” 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. 








FIFTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Alcohol and the Human Body. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Subject and a Contri- 
bution to National Health. By Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, 
P.RS., F.R.C.S., &., and MARY D. STURGE, M.D. &c. 
With a Chapter by Arruurn Newsnotme, C.B., M.D., &., 
and a Chapter written in collaboration with Sir Laonarp 
Rooesrs, K.C.I.E., &c. Globe 8vo. 1s. net. 


Daity Tetecraru.—‘* They write for the general public im as simple and 
wnteclnical a form az possible,” 
*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Just Ready 
Volume VII. of 


Mr.JOHN BUCHAN’S 
BOOK ON THE WAR 


From the Second Battle of Ypres to 
the Beginning of the Italian Campaign. 


Cloth 1g. net. 


“One book stands out above everything else that I have read, 
vz, NELSON’S HISTORY OF THE WAR, by 
John Buchan,” C. K. S. in The Sphere. 

















At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 








——— —— ~~ SEUSS 
Dedicated to the Fleet. te. net. 
THE BALLAD OF TRAFALGAR 
(l, The Battle, 2% The Death. 3. L’Envoi.) 


By J. A. H. DREAPER. 


Times Lirerany Svr.—* A spirited narrative,” 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 





THE BIRTH-TIME OF THE 
WORLD, 


AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
By J. JOLY, Sc.D. F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s, 6d. net. 


This is a volume containing twelve Essays and Addresses written within 
recent years. The subjects are dealt with in a manner to be understood by 
general readers possessing elementary scientific education. They include 
some of the most interesting problems and theories of modern times. 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


By WILLIAM J. HARVEY and CHRISTIAN REPPIEN. 
With 32 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a sympathetic account of recent social, economic, and 
political movements in Denmark, and a description of the origin and develop- 
ment particularly of institutions peculiar to that country. 


THE HISTORY OF TWELVE 
DAYS: JULY 24 TO AUGUST 4, 
1914. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE 
OvuTBREAK OF WAR, BASED ON THE OFrriciAL PUBLICATIONS. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition, Third Impression. 
“Nothing better on this subject has appeared,"’—The Spectator, 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT 
WAR. [Second Impression. 


By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“We recommend all those who undervalue, not merely the Russian contri- 
bution to the war, but the importance of Russia's political association with 
western democracy, to read this book,”"—The Nation, 


THE SOUL OF EUROPE. 

A CHARACTER STUDY OF THE MILITANT 
NATIONS. [Second Impression. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“There can scarcely be a more fascinating study im connection with the 
war.’’—Daiiy Graphic, 
“* Mr, McCabe has written an illuminating and valuable book.” 

—The Standard, 


MODERN AUSTRIA: HER 
RACIAL & SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


With a Study of Iravia Ireepenta. By VIRGINIO 
GAYDA. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book by an Italian intimately acquainted with Austrian life, political 
and social, is a brilliant study of Austria just before the outbreak of the war, 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 


By LOUISE MACK (Mrs. Creed), Author of “ An Australian 
Girl in London.” Illustrated. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
“ As full of excit tasany "—The Sunday Times, 





“There is no questioning the enthralling interest ef these . Distant 
as are the events described, there is a & Vivacity at this book 
that is irresistible.’’—Evening Stendard. 

A FINE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NOVEL. 
THE FURNACE OF IRON. 
By ANDREW FIRTH. 6s. [Second Impression, 





This is a remarkable and fascinating story of the life of an Englishwoman 
married to an Oriental. 


Unwin’s “ First Novel Library” is a series of “ First 
Novels” of exceptional interest. 


THE GENERATION BETWEEN. 


By C.M. MATHESON. 6s. 


First published on Monday, September 6, four 
already been printed to meet the enormous demand for 


[Feurth Impression. 


impressions have 
fine novel, 


NOTE.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is always willing to consider MSS. 
of First Novels with a view to inclusion im this series, 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., London, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ AUTUMN LIST 





The Life of Field- 
Marshal Sir George 


White, vc, acma, ac.v.o., 
G.C.1.E., O.M. 


In two vols. Demy 8vo. By the Rt. Hon. Sir MORTIMER 
DURAND, P.C., G.C.M.G. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and 
Portraits. 30s. net. 
The Biography of “The Defender of Ladysmith” would be a 
work of the first importance among military chronicles, whatever 
might be the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearance. 


The interest that it will arouse must certainly be heightened by 
the fact that we are now employing in a fight for national existence 
some of the lessons first taught us by the South African War. 

The Biographer has wisely divided the Life into two portions, 
the first covering the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan War, the Burmah 
Campaign, &c.; and the second the South African War, and Sir 
George’s two final appointments as Governor of Gibraltar and of 
the Chelsea Hospital. 


The First 
Hundred Thousand 


By THE JUNIOR SUB. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


This account of the doings of Kitchener’s First Army, “ K 1,” is 
already famous by its serial appearance in “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” ‘The completion of the account, and its publication in book 
form, depend, in the author’s own words, upon his “eye for 
cover.” The book will be in two parts: (1) “Blank Cartridges,” 
which deals with the time of training at home; and (2) “Live 
Rounds,” the record of events “at the Front.” 








Adventures of a 
Despatch Rider 


By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The undoubted supremacy of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” in 
obtaining the best material in records of the War is now uni- 
versally recognized. This book, which has appeared in the pages 
of the magazine, conveys the truest impression of the psychology 
of war in the guise of a most interesting account of the motor 
cycle despatch carrier’s life, and will rank as one of the most 
finished literary productions covering the Retreat and Advance of 
the British Army in France—the Winter campaign of 1914-15. 





The Great Tab Dope 


By “GLE LUK-OIE.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


It is sufficient to say of this book that it is by the author of 
“The Green Curve,” who is now famous also as “ Eye-Witness ” 
at the British Expeditionary Force Headquarters. “The Great 
Tab Dope” is very like “The Green Curve,” only more so. At his 
best the author “is above everything exciting. There are story- 
tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It 
is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘The End of the Passage,’ 
and ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of 
his own.” —Times. 





Across Asia Minor 
on Foot 


By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book not only of great tqpical interest at the present time, 
but also of a literary and descriptive quality that suggests com- 
parison with Charles Kingsley. It describes the inhabitants and 
country of the ancient battlefields of classic times, where Turkey 
now fights for ite last foothold in Europe. It contains over 50 
illustrations. 





Nicky-Nan, Reservist 


By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “ Hockan 
and Hunken.” Cr. 8vo. 63. 


In this story “Q” returns to the scene of his former triumphs, 
Cornwall and its quaint people and ways. To those who love 
their “Q”—and who does not?—“Nicky-Nan” will make an 
irresistible appeal. 





The Thirty-Nine Steps 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 1s. net. 


As a real thrill—a tale of such breathless excitement as even to 
supersede the newspaper—* The Thirty-Nine Steps ” can have few 
rivals. In the early summer of last year the hero became caught 
up in the workings of a tremendous force of secret and unofiicia 
diplomacy which pulled the strings of European politics, and was 
to bring off its grand coup at the end of July. Possessed of 
information with a very definite bearing on the coming crisis, hs 
was for some weeks a hunted fugitive from a Power whose 
aeroplanes watched him in the remotest Scottish moors. Topical 
enough to have no sense of remoteness from life, the story is told 
with such dramatic intensity as to make it literally impossible to 
lay it aside unfinished. 





Niy Police Court Friends 
with the Colours 


By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Pro. 
bation Officer. Cr. 8vo, 2s. net, 


ConrENTS: 


On Mine-Sweeping Trawlers—With the British Expeditionary 
Force—On Fleet Supply Boats—With the Canadian Contingent 
—On the Great Ships at Sea—With the Australian Forces—Ina 
the Mercantile Marine—With the Territorials—With the Royal 
Naval Division—With the New Armies—What All May Do—On 
Higher Service. 

During the last seventeen years Mr. Holmes has visited 16,738 
men and lads in their own homes, having followed them from the 
Police Court after prosecution for breaches of the law. Thanks 
to a variety of means of help put into operation for their benefit 
by numerous persons, most of these were stayed in their evil course 
at its beginning. A very large proportion of these men have 
regained their position in society, and, when war broke out, 1,267 
of them answered the Nation’s call. 


In this book, which is a “human document” if ever there was 
one, Mr. Holmes places before their fellow-countrymen the brief 
biographies of seventy-two of these heroes. 

The volume runs to 100,000 words, and would in the usual 


course bo published at 10s. 6d. net, but the publishers think so 








well of it that they have decided to put it on the market at a price 





which brings it within the reach of all—2s. net. 








The Rearguard 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A tale of military life. 
tomed skill and interest. 


Told with all Sydney Grier’s accus * 
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